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LOUIS. 
BY KATHARINE HAWDON, 


R. STEIN felt annoyed, 

and justly, too, for Ada 

ought to have learned be- 

fore now that this was her 

uncle’s q aiet hour, and that 

above all things he hated 

piano practice. So, with 

the evening paper in his 

hand, he rose and drew 

aside the heavy curtain 

that had hidden him from 

view in the bay window, 

and was about to request 

Miss Ada to take her prac- 

tice up stairs, at the school- 

room piano, when he dis- 

covered that the intruder 

was not Ada at all, but a strange lady, ‘He discover- 

“ed it with his ears as well as his eyes, for the hand 
that ewept over the keys was no child's hand. 

“It's the new g ness, I suppose, who came 
while I was away,” thought Mr. Stein, after a mo- 
ment’s wonder; “and I suppose, too, that I can’t 
exactly order her off.” To come to which courteous 
conclusion caused him no little irritation. 

So the curtain fell again very noiseless]v, and Mr, 
Stein sat down again in his easy-chair in the win- 
dow, and tried to read the paper, hoping that the 
young person outside might not be troubled with a 
long inspiration to work off. 

Not many people ever listened with indifference to 
Louise Armand’s playing, and Mr. Stein became no 
exception to the general rule. In a very few minutes 
the paper was forgotten. 

“ Let’s see what she is worth,” was his thought; 
for Mr. Stein had an idea that it took not many notes 
of “the instrument to reveal to him the player's 
character. : 

So Louise played, and Mr. Stein listened—listened, 
until the light of the short winter afternoon faded 
into soft twilight. He could have listened forever, he 
thought. For she played her heart into her music, 
and a heart so sweet, 89 tender, so proud, never be- 
fore sighed in music to his ear. 

First, stately steppings of the master spirits, grand 
chords, harmonies that rolled and surged through 
the lofty library, raising the listener’s heart to heights 
of praise and adoration; then chorals, swelling like 
the waves of the sea, still rising higher and higher, 
till they seemed like the worship of disembodied 
spirits. A Kyrie Eleison rose and fell in pleading, 
prayerful tones, but died away in almost a wail of 
despair—or was it a miserere chanting its anguished 
strains? 

The deep silence which followed was broken by no 
movement, until again she began to play—this time 
fragments of old song, simple melodies, whose beauty 
can never grow old. One glided into another, as if 
suggested by sweet memories of early days—a Span- 
ish love-song, like a sigh of passion; a Venetian 
barcarole, beseeching and tender; an old Scotch bal- 

with its true loving sentiment; now and then a 
gav flash of a German waltz or wanderer’s song. 

But the memorics which seemed to have threaded 
her gems brought her to the present again, and again 
the notes were faltering and lew. 

Sad minor strains awoke that thrilled his heart 
with pitying tenderness. He knew that she was im- 
provising, and he felt that she was laying bare a heart 
into which he had no right to look. He rose, and 
half drawing aside the curtain, looked into the 
room, 

The dusky twilight shaduws filled its remote cor- 
ners, but the soft crimson glow of the firelight shone 
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out into the room, touching here and there a marble 
bust, or gleaming against the polished carving of the 
book-shelves, and playing with trembling rosy fingers 
upon the wall. 

It fell upon the figure seated before the cabinet 
piano, and upon the white fingers straying restlessly 
over the keys. But he could not look at her. A feel- 
ing of instinctive delicacy forbade his taking advan- 
tage of the position in which he had been placed. 
He knew that the face had dropped whatever mask 
it might wear before others, and that a heart such as 
he had never known looked out of the eyes that were 
bent upon the glowing coals. 

He read aright all the deep loneliness, all the vain 
longing, all the wealth of love and truth her music 
revealed to him. He knew that her hear: was telling 
in this almost unconscious melody what her lips 
never would have uttered. 

It would be sacrilege to look at her. So he stood 
looking out of the great bay window, wondering how 
he should escape to his room. The halt-allowed 
question, should he go out presently and thank her 
for the great pleasure she had given him, was quickly 
suppressed. No, she must never know that she has 
had a listener. ‘ 

Bat just then the 1 ud ring of the door-bell an- 
Hiounced the return of his mother and sister from 
their drive; and the next minutéa light footstep fell 
upon the carpet near him, a hand raised the heavy 
curtain, and she stood directly before him, before he 
had time to escape. She made no exclamation, but 
the light of the street lamp falling full upon her face, 
showed a look of surprise which deepened to haughty 
coldness. She was turning away in silence, when he 
recollected himself. 

**T cannot excuse.myself for having intruded upon 
you, except by assuring you that it was entirely un- 
intentionabat first, and that afterwards the pleasure 
was too great to be resisted,” he said, with a grave 
courtesy characteristic of him. 

She only bowed, wearing still a look as ifshe could 
not trust herself to speak, and the baughty lines of 
her face did not unbend. Ernst Stein, with all his 
dignity and self- possession, felt very ill at ease with 
those eyes upon him. He could see their flash, even 
in that half-light. 

‘IT suppose it would be presumptuous to express 
any gratitude for the pleasure I have experienced in 
your music, because it would hardly have been grant- 
ed willingly to a stranger; but I shall hope to hear 
you again when I can thank you.” And, bowing, he 
left her. 

At dinner Mr. Stein took occasion carelessly to in- 
quire of his mother whether she had yet found a 
suitable governess for Ada. 

Mrs. Stein was even enthusiastic in her description 
of the acquisition she had made to her family. A 
French girl; to be sure, she had lived mostly in 
America, but always among her own countrymen, so 
that her accent was pure; the daughter of a musi- 
cian, who had left her as his sole legacy a finished 
musical education; accomplished, a lady, and not too 
pretty. . 

“In short, Ernst,” finished his mother, “ she is one 
of Mrs Langdon’s proteges, and I think we have se- 
cured a treasure in her.” 

“It wouhl seem so,” remarked Mr. Stein. 

The opera that evening, whither Mr. Stein accom- 
panied his mother and sister, was a disappointment. 
The delicious melody of bis favorite airs sounded 
hackneyed and tame to him for the first time. In 
spite of himself, he could not help hearing, or fancy- 
ing he heard in the pauses, the echoes ot faint, far- 
away music, so pure in its contrast to all about him, 
that it seemed almust heavenly. 


‘*Miss Arman‘ will always breakfast with us,” 
Mrs. Stein had remarked; and the gentleman of the 
house watched for her coming the next morning with 
rather more curiosity than he wouli have cared to 
acknowledge. He bad hardly seen her the night be- 
fore, and «f course so grave a gentleman as Mr. Stein 








was incapable of such a thing as wondering and 


speculating about his mother’s governess. Yet, 
nevertheless, he could not help imagining a romantic 
little picture of her—not very cleariy defined—per- 
haps something on the Madonna order, with drooping 
eyes, and dark hair sweeping back from a pale face— 
@ manner distrait and pensive. 

But when Ada dashed into the breakfast-room in 
her peculiar fashion, followed more leisurely by her 
governess, he could have laughed at himself. Any- 
thing more unlike his little ideal picture could hardly 
be imagined. 

Indeed, so much of a surprise was she, that he did 
not take her in at all at first, but only had an indis- 
tinct vision, as his mother introduced him, of a pair 
of daintily-arched brows, and a bunch of pansies in 
her belt. As for the graceful embarrassment and 
drooping consciousness he had expected to see, and 
was prepared gracefully to alleviate, they were de- 
cidedly wanting, and if any one was embarrassed, it 
was the self-possessed Mr. Stein himself. As for 
Mademoiselle Armand, she swept him the most 
graceful of courtesies, and saluted his mother with a 
certain air of grave politeness that savored of the 
old regime, and was very becoming to her face and 
figure. i 

They were half through breakfast, before he had 
any clear idea of how she looked. To be sure, what 
could it matter to Mr. Stein how a Miss Armand 
might look or speak, especially when she seemed so 
abundantly able to take care of her own looks? 
Nevertheless, he looked at her. Well, she was not 
too pretty, as his mother had said. He was fastidious, 
and, comparing her face with one he knew, it was 
found wanting. But there was a charm somewhere, 
he could not tell where. While she was favoring his 
mother with a gay critique upon the ghosts and hob- 
goblins of Der Freyschutz of the night before, he de- 
cided that the charm of her countenance Jay in the 
arched brows that gave such piquancy of expression 
to her whole face. 

But just then an impertinent sunbeam succeeded 
in getting through Mrs. Stein’s great ivy in the win- 
dow, and dashed full in Miss Armand’s eyes, which 
fell before the assault. Then Mr. Stein changed his 
opinion, for never fell a prettier dark fringe upon 
oval cheeks. Such a soft pencilling of shadow they 
made! 

Mr. Stein had one or two wild thoughts, as he got 
up to draw the shade, about 


“Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 
Or Cytherea‘s breath."’ 


The violets didn’t grow that could match these eyes. 
Atter which flight he called himself to order, and ad- 
dressed his attention to the morning paper after bis 
usual polite custom, But where one’s thoughts go, 
shall not the eyes follow? The good ship Flying 
Dutchman Vanderhaven, for Callao, “cleared” from 
directly under Mr. Stein’s usually vigilant glance. 
Although he hadn’t the least business, nor the least 
interest, nor the least intention, in fact, of looking at 
his mother’s governess, he was nevertheless doing so 
perseveringly. 

Such a gay, sparkling, piquant face it was—one 
that a grave, earnest man like Mr. Stein always finds 
fascinating. Besides, there was a mystery. Was 
this bright, sparkling girl the same who played to 
him the night before in such a way as to make his 
heart ache for her?—and those graceful hands, as 
effective in conversation as her country-women can 
always make them, did they wake thestrains of that 
miserere? 


Can any one explain why Mr. Stein should have 
left his business an hour earlier than usual, that day, 
to come home and sit in the library—and not only 
that day, but on several succeeding days? He wasa 
man of business, and not given to sentimentalisms of 
any sort. He probably entertained in his own mind 
some grave and sufficient reason for thus departing 
from his usual habits, but it was nevertheless a fact 
that he would have liked to hear Louise Armani’s 


music again. But mademoiselle the governess was 
either walking with her charge, or they were shut up 
in the unapproachable fastnesses of the school-room, 
or in some otber way she to be discreet; so 
it came about in a few a Stein came to 
wunder a little at his in in so insignificant a 
person, and to weary in. the pursuit. Indeed, he 
must soon have altogether forgotten her existence, 
for Miss Vandervere was honored with no less than 
three calls in the space of a fortnight, and was very 
properly in Elysium in consequence. 

Missa Vandevere would willingly play for him with- 
out stint any number of waltzes, Strauss, Immor- 
tellen and Scheiden, together with an extensive as- 
sortment of sonatas and symphonies, all performed 
with the most perfect finish of fingering and execu- 
tion, and with all that depth of feeling and expres- 
sion in imparting which Signor Frascati is so emi- 
nently successful. 

After all, if Alice Vandervere'’s soul was very im- 
perfectly developed, she had a very perfect body, and 
@ face upon which Mr. Stein never wearied of looking. 
There was no nez to shock his sensibilities. 
Mies Alice’s lovely mouth was incapable of assuming 
that half-cynical, half-contemptuous, and altogether 
worldly. expression that not infrequently graced 
Lonise Armand’s lips. All was serene and lovely—a 
fair sky, where storms never came. 

As for the possibility of ever wearying of the cloud- 
lees heavens, of ever longing to return to the storm 
after a calm, it did not then suggest itself to Mr. 
Stein. And yet, why was he haunted with the mem- 
ory of a certain face, every feature of which, every 
clear line of cheek and brow, every soft curve of 
mouih and throat, revealed spirit and pride, and 
depth of passion and power such as Alice Vandervere 
never dreamed of. Why, indeed? As for comparing 
the two, shade of the Knickerbocker, forbid! 

When Mr. Stein walked away from the door, after 
that last visit, Miss Vandervere stood at the window 
and watched bim down the street, with a heart full of 
sweet, loyal pride. 

“ He is tender and true,” she whispered to herself, 
“my true knight.” 

There was a hurricane abroad that afternoon, one 
that rioted and revelled in mischief. It slammed 
every unfastened shutter in town three times for a 

tnning. It rattled and creaked all the awnings it 
passed ; it blew ladies’ bonnet-strings and scarf-ends 
into their faces, and flapped them there till their 
cwaers became distracted. It laid in wait at the 
corners of the streets, until somebody came along; 
then dashed out and demanded instant halt and sur- 
render. Thus di2 it at the corner of the Avenue, 
when Mr. Steir came up Broadway at twilight. 
Just on that corner was a fine glare of ice, with no 
ashes to alleviate it, and just in the middle of the 
icy waste stood a lady dauntlessly meeting the blast. 
It danced round her; it caught hold of and whirled 
her in a mad sort of German for a second or two, all 
of which she bore calmly, able neither to retreat nor 
advance. Perhaps his Borean majesty was appalled 
at the -ndden appearance of Mr, Stein, for he fied 
howling at that gentleman’s approach. 

“ Will you take my arm, Miss Armand, and let me 
help you over this trap?” said a quick voice over her 
shoulder, just when Louise was going to give up in 
despair, and garamble for an area railing. 

“Truly a teap!” thought Miss Armand, raising 
eyes full of the fan of the situation, to meet his. And 
she said, “I mistrust you, Mr. Stein. I heard no 
footateps approaching. I believe you are in league 
with the hurricane. Confess that it brought yen 
here, before I take your arm.” 

“On my hort,” he said, laughing, “I am neither 
Wildschutz nor hobgoblin. I slid valiantly to your 
side like a true knight.” 

“ But it is only the wicked who can s/and om stip- 
pery places, I have always understood,” she said, as 
she took his arm. 

“Mademoiselle, did you fall?” he asked, with 
great concern. 
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* Don’t you think a small piece of sackcloth, if it 
were procurable, might serve as a sort of suggestion 
to Mr. Smith?” she asked, by way of changing the 
subject. 

“JT daresay. However, the policeman’s notice will 
serve the same purpose to-morrow morning.” 

They had reached their own door, and she ran up 
the steps before him, and began rather hastily to ex- 
press her thanks as he opened the dvor. 

« Will you not come into the library and get warm, 
after your trip to the Polar Sea?” he asked. 

She would have refused, but she hardly knew how, 
especially as Ada appeared at the library door, and 
graciously seconded the invitation. So d isell 


you had lived in America most of the years of your 
life.”? 


home for six years.” 


turned towards home. 


“Onoindeed. It is six years. I have not seen my 
He said no more, but his face was kind and sympa- 
thizing. Presently he gave her his arm, and they 
It was a perfect winter day. 
The streets were clean and pure with new-fallen 
snow, and the air had a sparkling clearness that was 
indescribably exhilarating. ‘They walked a long way 
in silence, and he saw with pleasure that her sadness 
had all vanished under the charm of the bright day. 
“And do you think you could never like the North, 





was installed comfortably in a great easy-chair, 
against whose dark velvet background her bright 
face looked gay and piquant enough to be the charm 
of any fireside. It charmed the owner of that fire- 
side, who liked just such bright sparkling looks more 
than people gave him credit fur. He pretended to be 
engrossed with the evening paper, and listened be- 
hind it to the wonderful story with which mademoi- 
selle was delighting Ada about a fairy princess, who 
was unfortunately blown away to the North Pole, 
and there stranded like a shipwrecked mariner, until 
a brave knight came to her relief, and bore her to her 
own home again. 
And here the tale ended. 
**O, but more!” cried Ada. 
happened then?” 
““Why, then she sat down and got her breath 
again. ” 
“And never thanked him, nor—” 
** Yes, she thanked him,” said Mr. Stein. 
“O, yeu know it, too. Well, now tell me who it 
was,” said shrewd Miss Ada. 
“Why, it was your fairy god-mother, of course,” 
said her uncle. And emoiselle said Longe owt 
ing, and departed. 
So they became rather better friends, wiay Louise 
walked no more at twilight. Now and then she came 
down to the drawing-room in the evening, if there 
was no company, and began gradually to take her 
place as a favorite member of the family. Mrs. Stein 
in particular grew very much attached to her, and 
laughingly threatened never to let her go again. 
* You see, Ernst, she is just the happy medium I 
like,” she explained now and then to herson. But 
he never looked much interested, and his mother felt 
rather regretful that he was not better pleased with 
Miss Armand, though to be sure it would not make 
much difference tohim. Mrs. Stein might certainly 
have been blessed with more penetration. 
One afternoon, standing at the window of a picture- 
gallery, Mr. Stein saw a figure he knew pass him and 
goin. Five minutes later, he followed her. She was 
nowhere to be found at first among the group of peo- 
ple gathered about the chief picture on exhibition, 
but by-and-by he saw her standing alone by a port- 
folio of engravings. She was not turning them over; 
she had not moved them during the minute or two 
he looked at her, but she looked steadfastly at one. 
He went quietly towards her. 
“ What is it that you honor with such close study, 
mademoiselle?” 
She turned quickly, and he saw tears upon her dark 
lashes. He would have given worlds not to have 
spoken, but he could not withdraw now without 
making it a great deal worse. But she smiled—a 
smile that pained him to see—and held up the pic- 
ture. It was a famijiar one, and a favorite with him 
—an exquisite artist’s proof of Millais’s “ Huguenot 
Lovers.” 
“JT was speculating upon how many years longer 
this young lady could hold out. Did you ever notice 
in what imminent danger of suffocation she stands?” 
She spoke gayly, and with smiling lips, but her 
gayety was too reckless to deceive him, 
“Mademoiselle,” he said, very gravely, “I hope 
there are better things than that to think about my 
poor favorite.” 
“Ts it your favorite?” she said, looking at him 
quickly. “Then I beg your pardon directly. I said 
the first thing that came into my mind. I really 
think ft very beautiful.” 
She laid it down, and was turning away from the 
portfolio, but he took up the picture, and looked at it 
long and earnestly. It was indeed a favorite with 
him—a picture which borrows nothing of expression 
from beauty of landscape or startling effect, but 
whose depth of passionate meaning touches every 
heart. 
Do you know,” he said, presently, “I always like 
to look at this bit of dark stone wallin the picture, 
with the vine falling over it? I don’t know what is 
beyond, but I shall always believe there is a ‘ garden 
fair and beautiful.’ ” 
He looked at her as he finished, and saw with sur- 
prise that her dark eyes were filled with tears, and 
her lips trembling. 
“ Tt was that I was looking at,” she said. “1 am 
not ashamed to tell you now. It was becauseI know 
such a sweet garden, with the samedark wall and 
overhanging vine. I know well enough what is be- 
yond—a green terrace, and a fountain and a great 
lime-tree beside it, and roses—red roses, and my 
mother and her child playing with them. But when 
Tiook at that picture, I am shut out—I[ see only the 
gray wall. Yet I must look at that, for it is all there 
is left.” 
She spoke with quick, passionate utterance, and 
her burning cheeks, when she had finished, said 
more than her words bad done. 
“Where was it, my child?” be said, presently. 
“ In France—in the South.” 


“Tell the rest; what 


d iselle?” he asked. ‘ Confess now that there 
is a charm in this crystal atmosphere sweeter than 
the perfume of orange boughs.” 

“Ah yes, in this; but February, Mr. Stein, and 
March! They destroy me annually.” 

** But in.that transition period, one has both mem- 
ory and anticipation to live on, and they are a royal 
feast.” 

But she would not be convinced, and argued the 
claims of the South and her own province with such 
gay pertinacity that Mr. Stein forgot to answer, and 
only thought what sweet faces the South can pro- 
duce—such fire, and softness, and alluring grace! Yet 
he was nevertheless a grave man, aud his look told 
nothing. 

After this, when Louise was invited to enter the 
library, she did not refuse, but accepted with frank 
pleasure, and Ada and she spent many a happy hour 
by its pleasant fireside when its owner was away. 

He came in one evening and found them there, 
though generally they fled at his approach. Ada lay 
on the soft rug in a delightful firelight dream, and 
Louise sat on a low seat by the fire looking into its 
depths with very earnest eyes. 
“ What do you see, mademoiselle?” she said, softly. 
Only my picture,” she answered, dreamily, never 
lifting her eyes from the glowing coals. ? 
“And what is that?” he persisted, smiling. 
But he had to wait long, for she sat in a pleasant 
dream, and would not be awakened. By-and-by the 
coals loosened, and one fell down. 
‘Ah, how sad!” she exclaimed. ‘ That was one of 
the turrets. It was my chateau,” she went on, 
looking up at him with dark eyes all full of the tire- 
light, and cheeks aglow. ‘‘It was my chateau. It 
has four towers, you know, but one of them has fallen. 
There are terraces, and a rose-garden, and near by is 


Ada’s elder sister. Her evident gratitude, while it 

proved the generous warmth of her character, prov- 

ed no less its simplicity and childishness. 

So he reasoned about her; and as for himself and 

his own feelings, he thought nothing--absolutely 

nothing; not, indeed, because there was nothing to 
think of, but because he dared not give it form and 
shape. 

Christmas Eve passed off as it is wont to do, with 
merriment and delight. Louise was very pleasantly 
remembered by all, and with a very happy heart 
sang the carol when she was asked—a carol that was 
like a lark’s song for glad , and for sweet like 
nothing so much as a Christmas carol. 

When she went to her room that night, she found 
hanging in the window a tiny porcelain transparency 
of the ‘*Huguenot Lovers,” the clear moonlight 
shining softly through it; and beneath, on the table, 
were roses--such roses! There were white ones, 
ivory-pure, with the soft, faint odor of far-away June 
gardens, tea-roses, dainty in form and color, great 
drooping beauties of pale pink, their rich, fruity fra- 
grance filling the room, and in the centre a crown of 
crimson buds, with hearts of fiery sweetness, grouped 
round a single pansy—a royal pansy, that spread its 
purple splendor in no mean company. 

Louise turned them round about, almost bewilder- 
ed with their splendor, but her regards always came 
back to that single pansy, enthroned in such state. 
Did she need to wonder whose ‘‘ pensee” it was that 
had sent her these pleasant reminders of her old 
home—reminders so much sweeter, alas, than the 
memories they called forth. 








** Mademoiselle,’’ said Mr. Stein, the next day, 
when he met her on the stairs, ‘‘ I made a rash prom- 
isea long time ago that I would take Ada to the 
Christmas concert this afternoon. She wants to hear 
the Toy Symphony, imagining it something very de- 
lightful, whereas you and I know it is outrageous. 
Now she has got into such a state of mind with her 
presents and what not, that L am seized with a terri- 
ble foreboding that between us we shall do something 
indiscreet. Now, mademoiselle, to come to the point 
at last, will you go, too, and keep us in order?” 
Mademoiselle would go, with great pleasure, as 
her sparkling eyes testified, but she couldn’t promise 
as to the order, for the Toy Symphony always filled 
her with an insatiable longing for a penny trumpet, 
which state of mind was not conducive to peace. 


the sea. I can hear it murmur all day, and from my 
fallen turret I could see it.” 
What did Mr. Stein see? Not a chateau, certainly, 
with its rose-garden, nor the blue sea, nor the deep 
crimson glow of the fire, but nevertheless something 
that filled his eyes with delight—that brought an un- 
wonted flush to his cheek. 
* Mademoiselle, is it always the South, and never 
aword for the North? Come, it is Christmas Eve, 
and the tree is waiting for you and Ada. Prepare to 
be properly overwhelmed.” 
She rose with smiling alacrity, and Ada awoke from 
her slumbers with great wonderment as to how she 
could have slept on Christmas Eve. They started 
away in gay procession. 
“Mademoiselle,” said Mr. Stein’s voice, just as she 
got to the door. She half turned, and then, obeying 
his look, went slowly back to him as he stood by the 
mantel. ‘“‘ You did not answer my question,” he said. 
‘Ts there never a word for the North? Hasn’t your 
new home won any of your regard yet? Isn’t ita 
little like the old one?” 
“O, it is, very much,” she said, earnestly, her 
cheeks flushing, and her eyes soft and dark with 
emotion. ‘‘My home is happy, and you are alla 
thousand times better to me than I deserve.” 
“All,” she said; but her truthful eyes. told better 
than she knew who was all to her. 
Truly, it was no longer the Louise Armand of two 
months ago—a girl who had gone into the world, 
arming herself with pride, and reserve, and mistrust 
—the girl who had calmly weighed Mr. Stein’s char- 
acter, and pronounced him cold and hard. It was the 
real Louise who stood before him, impulsive and ar- 
dent, proud, but generous and frank, and withal very 
lovely. He saw that now with eyes which found no 
fault. He received her earnest gratitude with pleas- 
ant words, and a-look that was more than kind. 
She went to the drawing-room, and left him stand-, 
ing by the fire, looking down into the depths where 
lay the ruins of her chateau, and thinking of her— 
thinking, with a little smile, of her many quaint and 
childish fancies and dainty ways. 
Perhaps few men are more jealous of honor than 
Mr. Stein. It was his guiding principle; never on 
bis lips, indeed, but none the less the main-spring of 
every action of his life. Calm and grave, by many 
thought phlegmatic and unimpressible, he was yet a 
proud and sensitive man. He was proud of his hon- 
orable name and lineage, proud of his unsullied 
honor, proud even of his pride. 

There was something inexpressibly sweet and grat- 
ifying to him in Louise Armand’s evident trust and 
reliance in him—in the frank and earnest gratitude 
with which she had answered him this evening. It 
was the very simplicity and almost childishness of 
her manner that hushed to sleep any scruples his 
honor might suggest as to the probable tendency of 
such impulsive feeling on the one side, and such ten- 
der interest on the other. He saw in her feeling for 
him only the quick gratitude of a child, which is 
built on such a slight foundation as a few kind and 
sympathizing words and looks, rather than upon real 
and tangible acts of kindness. For, indeed, he had 














% “TI thought—I understood from my mother that 


given her little more than these—hbad treated her 


But Mr. Stein was willing to try the experiment. 
So they went that afternoon—Ada, with a general 
air of being on a lark, and Louise with a more re- 
press6d air of the same. It was a very unextraor- 
dinary concert, withj the usual variety of overture, 
symphony and march. Ada enjoyed itin her usual 
extravagant fashion, looking asif she believed the 
whole entertainment was held for her especial 
benefit.» 
“ Mademoiselle,” she whispered, ‘I positively can- 
not contain much more. I really am afraid to have 
the waltz come, because I know I shall snap my fin- 
gers, and that would horrify Uncle Ernst.” 
Happily, however, the fear was not realized, and 
not only Ada but Louise enjoyed the waltz, the latter 
with all the zest of youth. Who would not enjoy the 
Lustschwarmer, and whose is the sad spirit that can 
listen unmoved to its gay strains? 
Mr. Stein, whose pleasure in the concert was chiefly 
reflective, looked down with amusement to see the 
undisguised delight in her face; her sparkling eyes, 
and the restless hand that would not be still, but beat 
a swift accompaniment upon her lap. 
* When will you waltz with me, Louise?” he said, 
suddenly. 
She looked up in quick surprise, both at the name 
and the request. 
“To-night, at Mrs. Langdon’s, if you will go, and 
if you will ask me,” she answered, frankly. 
* Most certainly I shall do both; and look out for 
your laurels when you waltz with a Stein. ‘Old age 
ne’er cools their dancing blood.’ ” 
But mademoiselle did not look alarmed for her 
laurels. ; 
Mr. Stein did not greatly affect Mrs. Langdon, that 
lady being rather given to lionizing him, and, indeed, 
every one else who came in her way. That was her 
business in life—the setting down one and putting up 
another; only Mr. Stein stayed permanently up, be- 
cause he stayed away. 
To be a foreigner, particularly a musical foreigner, 
and a foreigner in difficulties, was the sure passport 
to Mrs. Langdon’s favor, and in her opinion consti- 
tuted a celebrity. On account of these peculiarities 
in taste, her reunions were of a strangely conglom- 
erate character, and had not a little of the Bohemian 
tint; but they were certainly very easy and agreeable. 
Two or three German musicians, two or three 
French no-one-knows-who’s, and two or three Italian 
patriots, gave Mrs. Langdon’s little conversaziones a 
certain continental, diplomatic, cosmopolitan air, as 
she fondly imagined, not to be found in the salons of 
her neighbors,where bined Puritan and Knicker- 
bocker blood had rather a stupid time of it against 
the wall. 
Mr. Stein was greeted with much outward effusion, 
and much inward wonderment as to what brought 
him there. 
‘Tt must be to hear Herr Von Hintel’s flute,” de- 
cided Mrs. Langdon. 
Louise was already there; Mrs. Langdon’s carriage 
had been sent for her before dinner. She looked 
happy and at home, for Mrs. Langdon was her only 
friend, and this was the only society she had ever 
known in America. So she talked and laughed, and 





Mr. Stein of herself as ho had first ‘known her. 
There was a certain gay brilliancy, a kind of dash 
and piquancy in her manner, that admirably suited 
the society she was in, but which would have made a 
great chattering in the above-mentioned Knicker- 
bocker circles. Girls of that school are commonly 
subjected early to a sort of highly-refined and culti- 
vated species of tattooing, which effectually disguises 
the natural countenance of the mind, and gives it a 
certain repelling modesty, and unapproachable im- 
maculateness infinitely better than anything Nature 
could do. Thorns and roses grow upon the same 
stem, but the thorns protect themselves, while the 
roses—well, if roses choose to be sweet, what's to 
prevent their destruction? 
By-and-by Von Hintel’s flute and Beyer’s violin 
began to move towards the piano, accompanied by 
their owners, and Mr. Stein immediately hunted up 
Louise, who was talking with a small French beau of 
fifty—very small he was, and very dried up and wrin- 
kled, but with an effusion and chivalrous devotion of 
manner quite overpowering. 
‘‘ Mademoiselle,” said Mr. Stein at her shoulder, 
*« where is your promise?” 
“ Why, it’s all ready, I suppose, if you are.” 
So they waltzed; not once, nor twice, Indeed. You 
see it was not wicked there, because, being almost all 
foreign, they were already as perverted in their 
moral natures as possible. Besides, waltzing is the 
most delicious piece of impropriety in the world. 
And besides all that, there is no impropriety in it. 
They waltzed to the Lustschwarmer and the Gedan- 
ken Flug, Mr. Stein with true German ease and love 
of it, Louise with her own grace and abandon, the 
rest as they pleased. To dance with Louise Armand 
was delight. She wasincapable of an angular or ab- 
rupt motion, and her bright face, full of animation, 
and sparkling with pleasure and gayety, formed a 
not unpleasant picture for a man to survey who ap- 
preciated such a picture. She wore adress of some 
sort of soft-falling, graceful material, and a tiny 
breast-knot of one white rose and a pansy—the pansy, 
in fact. 
‘* Herr Stein, you have proved yourself a true Ger- 
man,” she said, with a smiling courtesy, when he had 
released her, and they stood a moment to rest. 
Then somebody came to take her off to a chess- 
table, and he saw her no more, until people began to 
go home, 
“Tt’s a moonlight night,” he said, leaning over her 
chair; “ wont you walk home with me?” 
“If you can wait until the rest are gone. Mrs. 
L don has thing to give me.” 
His hostess took possession of him then, and ex- 
pressed all her delight at his presence, and hopes for 
future similar honors, until he was inclined to retreat 
before her. But Mrs. Langdon was undaunted. Mr. 
Stein must certainly come again. ‘She could always 
offer him some good music, and generally conversa- 
tion to match. To be sure, they must expect to lose 
their chief star, and how they would get along with- 
out dear Louise she didn’t know; but mademoiselle 
would gain so much that they couldn’t regret it. 
“Do you mean Mademoiselle Armand? Where is 
she going?” 
“Didn’t she tell you? Though to be sure she 
didn’t know herself until to-day. Why, she is going 
home to her Uncle Pierre to whose care her father 
left her. You see, at first, we couldn’t find him, and 
gave him up for dead, but to-day I received his letter 
fall of eagerness to see his dear child, and making all 
the arrangements for her journey. You know I have 
been a sort of guardian for her since her father’s 
death.” 
Mr. Stein bowed and turned over the leaves of an 
album of engravings. Mrs. Langdon had just a faint 
suspicion that perhaps his mother’s governess might 
not be a person of much interest to her rather aristo- 
cratic guest, so she hastened to drop the subject after 
hoping his mother might soon find some one to fill 
mademoiselle’s place. 
Mr. Stein stood still by the piano where she left 
him, and looked over his engravings perseveringly, 
until the game of chess was finished, and the small 
Frenchman made his adieux with much empresse- 
ment, Then Louise came toward him, rather timidly 
for her. 
“T haven’t thanked you yet, Mr. Stein, for my 
Christmas roses,” she said, looking down at the pure 
white bud that lay against her dark dress. 
“Then you may do it now, in the way I like best,” 
he said, drawing back the piano stool for her to sit 
down. 
The few late guests were gradually taking their 
_ leave at the other end of the parlors, no one was near, 
and Louise played, she hardly knew what, for her 
trembling fingers acknowledged the power of the 
eyes her own dared not meet, and almost refused to 
do their office. But it was, nevertheless, a very 
sweet little gem that her heart prompted her to play 
to him, full of quiet gladness and quaint modesty. 
Through it there ran, like a flash of sunshine, an oft- 
repeated strain from her Christmas carol of the night 
before. It was as sweet in its way as Mr. Stein’s 
roses. 
The last guest had departed, and Mrs. Langdon 
looked back a little surprised to see Mr. Stein still 
there waiting, as she saw, for mademoiselle. 
“T will go up now, Louise, for your letter, if you 
will have patience for a few minutes, for I was in such 
a whirl when it came that I haven’t the least idea 
where I have laid it.” So she departed. 
Louise tried bravely to go on with ber music, but 
she only struck a few wavering chords, and then 
stopped entirely, obeying an infl it was impossi 
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** Mademoiselle,” said Mr. Stein, when it seemed 
to her as if the silence had lasted an eternity, “are 
you going to leave us?” 

“IT must go to my Uncle Pierre. 
father’s wish ” 

“Let your Uncle Pierre learn to bo disappointed. 
Stay with me, Louise.” 

He spoke lightly, but there was something in his 
tone that Louise felt with every fibre of her heart. 
She looked up at him now with eyes full of earnest 
questioning—eyes that suught a warranty of faith in 
his before they dared reveal what lay in their depths. 

What had Mr. Stein meant to say? Not what he 
did say, certainly. For an hour he had been fighting 
a battle which raged all the tiercer for his outward 
calm—and just at the moment when honor, flushed 
with victory, was congratulating herself—just then it 
was that Louise trembled aud stopped playing, and 
sat before him in silence—and she was young and 
fair, and he loved her. 3 

“Tt means, my child,” he said, answering her 
questioning eyes, with a vive that trembled with the 
strength of his newly-awakernedl passion—“ it means 
that you belong to me; —that I will never let you go 
who are the delight of my eyes.” 

And Mr. Stein took what belonged to him. 

In two minutes Mrs. Langdon came down with 
many apologies and Uncle Pierre’s letter, also with 
promises to call in a few days to arrange about 
mademuiselle’s journey across the water with some 
friends who were going; and finally with good-nights. 

So they walked home in the moonlight. Certainly 
Louise‘and Mr. Stein seemed to have changed char- 
acters. She was herself no longer, and of the fullness 
of her heart gave no token save by the happy light in 
her dark eyes—words she had none. But to Mr. 
Stein there seemed to have come a summer of pas- 
sion—an ardor and intensity of expression that sur- 
prised her and startled her into silence and shyness. 
It was not in words that she could respond to such 
fervent love. But perhaps her face told him enough 
even by moonlight. When they were at home, he 
kept her for a moment under the hall-lamp fora 
good-night. } 

** Louise,” he said, abruptly, in a tone whose ten- 
derness could not quite conceal the sharp anxiety be- 
neath, “ my darling, never let anything shake your 
faith in me. Whatever happens—but nothing will 
happen, my child—always believe that you are to me 
‘what I have told you—the delight of my eyes.” 

“T believe you,” she said, simply; and her happy 
eyes needed no words to iriterpret their loving trust 
and faith. 

That look of trust was an arrow in his heart, keener 
and swifter than doubt could have been. 

Louise went away, and Mr. Stein went to his libra- 
ry and held a vigil with his unsullied honor on the 
one side, and his unconquered passion on the other, 
by the way of guests. The morning found them still 
looking each other in the face. 

The next morning at the breakfast table, said 
Mrs. Stein, ‘‘ We are all going to hear Crispino this 
evening, mademoiselle. Would you like to go? I 
see that going out agrees with you—you look as 
cheerful as the sunshine this morning.” 

Which was certainly a discriminating remark, in 
Mr. Stein’s opinion. His eyes had already made it 
before it occurred to his mother. 

So, as mademoiselle would go, the arrangements 
were soon made. 

“ There’s quite a party, my dear,” said Mrs. Stein, 
graciously, “‘ but they are not people you will mind.” 
Which meant that they were not people who would 
mind Louise. 

Mr. Stein was waiting in the hall when mademoi- 
selle with Ada went up to the schoolroom. He only 
spoke to Ada, as they passed him, but when Louise 
turned on the second stair to bid him good-morning, 
he reached over the baluster, and caught her hand 
in a clasp soclose and strong that it pained her. 
“Remember that you are always to trust me, 
Louise—always!” he said, in an eager, unrestful tone 
not natural to him. 

She had no time to answer him, 

“Ernst, you wont forget the invitation I commis- 
sioned you to carry to Alice, will you?” said his mo- 
ther, pleasantly, from the door of the breakfast-room. 
Louise went up stairs, thinking on the way how 
charmingly amiable and good was Mrs. Stein. Per- 
haps the gentleman knew his mother’s face better, 
for he went away looking not pleased. 

Mademoiselle Armand accompanied Mrs. Stein and 
her daughter to the academy in the evening, and in 
the salon they met Mr. Stein and the rest of the 
party, several ladies and gentlemen—all Knicker- 
bockers of the first water, and the finest lustre— 
among them Miss Vandervere. If she had been 
Madame la Baronne instead of Mademoiselle the gov- 
erness, Louise could hardly have met with greater 
courtesy, which, after all, is not a bad thing to say of 
the Knickerbockers. To be sure Alice Vandervere 
acknowledged the introduction with a half-doubtful 
half-surprised look towards Mrs. Stein, but Louise 
hardly noticed that. The three stood a little apart 
just at that minute, and there was a splendid oppor- 
tunity for Mrs. Stein’s grand coup d’ etat. 

“My dear,” she said, grgcivusly, to Louise, “ you 
have got to be so much one of our own family, that I 
have a great mind to tell you something that the 
world don’t know yet.” ’ 
Louise looked up smilingly, and Alice a little dep- 
recatingly, and Mrs. Stein fortitied herself a little 
and went on: 

** Miss Vandervere is going to be my dear daughter 
soon—very soon, I hope. But you must not con- 
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two years.” 
For half a minute there was silence. 


and black was the darkness that fel! upon her. 
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sweetly, “I trust your injunction wont last long 


acquire strength by restraint.” 


with Mr. Van Somebody. 


knowing of your engagement with dear Alice.” 


night. Herson male no remark. 
e@1 to be told what his mother had done. 


idea what he was. 


questioning Mrs. Stein as to her expectations. 


tion than in reality. 


child I thought her,” he thought to himself, sadly, 


covered, and made no sign. If she had shown any 
sort of feeling, if there had been even a trace of in- 
dignation or resentment, he might yet have had 
some hope, but the pride that lay behind her serene 
calm was stronger than his will. 
Louise drove home with Mrs. Stein and her daugh- 
ter, and the elder lady complimented her not unkind- 
ly upon her success in society. ‘ We shall have you 
an admirable establishment before long,” she said, 
with real interest. 

But Louise was tired and answered nothing. 
When Mr. Stein walked home, after performing his 
duty as escort, he tried in vain to realize that it was 
this same moon under which they had walked home 
with hearts full of happiness, only the night before. 
He would have blotted out the last two days if he 
could—he would have gone all his life with his heart 
empty for the want of her, if he could have spared 
her the wound she was now suffering. But with all 
his unavailing regret there was sweetness in the 
memory of that moment of passionate self-forgetful 
ness, and a vague hope that hardly dared call itself a 
hope arose within his heart. ‘She loves,” he 
thought; “ let us see whether her love is not stronger 
than her pride.” But he had yet much to learn of 
Louise Armand’s nature. 

It was when Mr. Stein was going down to break- 
fast the next morning, that he saw Mademoiselle 
Armand’s figure dressed for walking below him on 
the stair-case. Where was she going at that early 
hour? A sudden swift fear made him hasten his 
steps and speak her name. She turned as he spoke. 
“ Are you going out,mademoiselle?” sail Mr. Stein. 
She did not heed his question, but stood before him 
and looked at him, and her look was such as few men 
can bear. Neither indignation, nor resentment, nor 
wounded pride made itself most apparent though all 
were there. Bat with all these she seemed to be tak- 
ing her measure of the man who stood befure her, 
and the undisguised scorn in her dark eyes outshone 
every other expression. It cut Mr. Stein to the soul. 
Not thus should the woman he loved meet bis glance. 
“*Good-morning, mademoiselle,” he said, lightly; 
“JT trust you may find your walk pleasant.” 

She turned away from him without a word, but 
something in her manner startled away all his anger. 
He sprang toward her, and words of earnest plead- 
ing and deep love trembled on his lips. 

“ Louise, you must listen to me,” he said, passion- 
ately. ‘‘Only one word—” 

But she was already gone. 

“My son,” said Mrs. Stein, later, coming into the 
library with a face deeply troubled and with trem- 
bling voice, ‘‘ what does this mean? Why has mad- 
emoiselle left us so suddenly? Is it possible —”” 

But Mr. Stein was in no mood for explanations, as 
his mother directly understood. 

The evening before, Mr. Stein had honorably re- 
leased Alice Vendervere from the engagement that 
had existed between them for two years. Miss Van- 
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would suspect I told. But I think it’s time people 
were betrayed when they keep a secret to themselves 


To say that a 
thunderbolt had fallen from a clear sky expresses 
nothing. Louise thought for one wild second that it 
was a flash of lightning had blinded her, so sudden 


Mrs. Stein was a shrewd woman, as her son very 
well knew. She knew whom she was handling. Sha 
had no fear of any scene, and todo her justice she 


She only thought that a little enlightenment might 
be well for mademoiselle, and rather better for Mr. 


At the end of half a minute, said Louise very 


Mrs. Stein, for my congratulations feel very much 
like presenting themselves. However, they will only 


Miss Vandervere looked pleased, and Mrs. Stein 
relieved, and they turned to eriter the auditorium. 
Mr. Stein came and gave one arm to his mother, and 
the other to Miss Vandervere, and Louise followed 


“Ernst,” said Mrs. Stein, in a sort of stage aside, 
“I know you agree with me in thinking highly of our 
dear mademoiselle, and so you wont object to her 


Mrs. Stein was more than usually affectionate to- 
He hadn’t need- 
Louise, 
however, at that moment made some remark to her 
cavalier, which so impressed that young gentleman 
that he repeated it as original for a week. He ran 
no risk of detection, for Louise had not the faintest 


Well, they heard Crispino, and laughed and enjoy- 
ed it as people generally do. Louise astonished the | proteges, and Mrs. Stein a new governess; and Louise 
Knickerbockers with her brilliancy and fitful beauty, 
and Mr. Van Somebody was seriously on tke point of 
Mr. 
Stein did not fail in his accustomed courtesy either to 
his mother or Miss Vandervere, the former of whom 
congratulated herself frequently upon the general- 
ship she had displayed, though, indeed, the-danger 
seemed rather to have existed in her own imagina- 


Louise would never have thought herself an ac- 
tress, but she proved herself one of consummate 
ability this evening. Even Mr. Stein, who thought 
he knew her and her pride, was astonished at the 
ease and brilliancy of her manner. “She is not the 


knowing well how deep was the wound which she 
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the allegiance of duty rather than of love. 


two women. 


no trace of her could be found. 


where she had found a home, and how beat the 
find her! He knew he could win her back to him, 
that her ardent nature could not withstand the 
wealth of his love. He sat in her favorite seat before 
his library fire, and her bright face looked out at him 
, | from the rosy depth of the firelight. “The delight 
of his eyes,” he had truly called her. Had any other 
eyes learned to find delight in what belonged to him? 
The thought was unbearable. 

But of all this he gave no sign. Mrs. Stein could 
only suspect it, and no one else did even that, for he 
was not aman to carry his heart in his face. Not 
oné of Mr. Stein’s daily associates could have imag- 
ined that he carried always a sorrow that grew deeper 
and more hopeless day by day. No eyes but his own 
saw the face that walked ever with him—«a sweet face 


wounded trust, of proud Cisdain. If he could forget 
that look! If he could but remember her in any 
other aspect she had worn save that last one! 

And so the months went on until there had been 
two years, and the spring was coming—a chilly, 
timid spring. During all these months there had 
been no tidings, though he had never ceased to make 
diligent search for her. Her Uncle Pierre had been 
applied to, and apparently knew nothing of her—she 
was certainly not with him. Mrs. Langdon had new 


seemed dropped out of everybody’s mind save his, 
who never for a day ceased to look for her with ex- 
pectation and hope, though the hope now grew sadly 
faint. 
Alice Vandervere was married and had been a 
happy wife for a year, and she had no regrets for tife 
past. But she had not rurgotten. So it happened 
that meeting Mr. Stein one evening—they were 
friends—she said: 
“TI hear that you are about starting for Germany.” 
“Not for Germany. I only make a short trip to 
Belgium on business.” 
“‘ Well, shall you be in the greatest possible hurry?” 
“TI only expect-to remain the shortest possible 
time; but, if Mrs. Stuyvesant has any commands, I 
will find leisure to attend to them.” 
“*O, it was only a little thing—nothing important. 
I was going to ask you, if you should happen to be in 
Brussels, to go and see my sister who is at school 
there, and who is lonely enough, poor child. I 
thought the sight of a face from home might cheer 
her a little.” 
So it came about that Mr. Stein took charge of a 
bulky family epistle fur Miss Grace Vandervere, to- 
gether with innumerable verbal messages. ~ 
It was three weeks later that he rung the bell at 
the portiere of the “ Pensi i des Di iselles *” 
where Grace was being “finished,” and was admit- 
ted. The Pensionnat was in a quiet, retired street, 
and there was a little courtyard with flagged walks 
in front, and a green lawn with apple trees just 
whitening into blussoms in the rear. The borders 
were gay with tulips, and there was a faint perfume 
of violets in the air. As he went up the walk to the 
door, Mr. Stein stooped to where a clump of garden 
pansies were lifting their heads and looking about 
them, and picked two or three. He never saw these 
flowers without a thought of Louise who loved them 
so. Now, as he held them in his hand, and admired 
their velvety texture and royal coloring, he wonder- 
ed sadly whether in any distant garden flowers grew 
for her—whether her life had outlived its dreary 
winter of sorrow, and had come to spring again. 
He was shown into a reception-room, furnished in 
true Pensionnat style, with its usual number of hard 
chairs and sofas, the usual porcelain stove, and the 
usual variety of china vases and ornaments. A glass 
dvor, just a little ajar, led to what seemed to be a 
music-room, for there issued from it the dolefal 
soands of piano practice—scales and arpeggios in 
wearisome succession. se 
Miss Grace came in very much flustered at having 
a visitor, but very glad to see Mr. Stein who had 
been one of her best friends years ago. He was in 
great haste and would only wait a little while until 
she looked over her letter in order to take any mes- 
sage or remembrance she might wish to send. So 
Grace broke the seal and was soon absorbed in her 
letters, and Mr. Stein amused himself in watching 
her pretty face all flushed with the delight of hearing 
from home and friends, 
The stupid pupil in the next room finished her les- 
son with a worse blunder than any that had preceded 
it. The teacher was evidently impatient, for the 
right chord was struck with sudden emphasis, and 
then there was silence. The pupil was dismissed 
and left the room, awkwardly dropping her masic- 
book on the way. Presently the teacher began play- 
ing softly and quietly while waiting for another pupil. 
Grace was engrossed in her letters, and did not 
look up, but Mr. Stein listened under the spell of a 
fascination he could not explain. There was some- 
thing familiar in the air—in the delicate touch. Still 
the music went on—an oft-repeated strain with an 
undertone of minor chords for an accompaniment. 
Suddenly as the air grew into more perfect relief 








dervere seemed not greatly surprised, and in the bot- 


tom of her heart she was not deeply regretful. Her 
feeling toward Mr. Stein had for some time become 
But how 
could Mr. Stein know this? He had the double sat- 
isfaction of feeling that he had destroyed the peace of 


And what did it all avail? Louise was gone, and 
Mrs. Langdon was 
in distress, and Mr. Stein through many a weary 
winter’s right thought of the wanderer, wondering 


storms of life upon her young head. If he could but 


made for love and truth—but wearing a look of 


that told how strong and deep still lay within him 
the one passion of his life. It was the Christmas 
Carol Louise had played so long ago, and her idle 
hand was playing again the very song of thanks she 
had given him that evening at Mrs. Langdon’s—the 
same, and yet different, for now an infinite sadness 
breathed in every strain—it reminded him of her 
playing the first time ha heard her, before he had 
ever seen her face. He rose softly, with a deep flash 
on his face and eyes full of eager expectation. 
Through the half-open dsr he went noiselessly, and 
stood bebind her. 

Louise played idly, and her eyes were fixed upon 
the blossoming apple tree outside, whose snowy 
boughs swept the window. She was but little 
changed ;—perhaps there were a few lines in her face 
he had not known there, but there was not the 
change he had feared—nothing of bitterness or hard- 
ness. There was instead a sweeter gravity of coun- 
tenance, a gentler curve of mouth and chin, and alas! 
in her whole face and form a weariness and languor 
his heart ached to see. 

She only played a moment longer—it was time for 
the next pupil. Louise sat silent with her quiet 
hands in her lap, and Mr. Stein went to her softly 
and laid the little bunch of pansies in her hand. His 
heart neéd not have stood still with suspense, as it 
did, not knowirg how she would receive him, for the 
first look of her startled eyes as she rese told him 
enough. Spring had come to her heart once more. 

It was not until she was taken to the haven of rest, 
and peace, and infinite love that had waited for her 
so long, that Louise could believe that the storms 
were over for her weary spirit, that there were no 
more contesus of love and pride, no more fever of 
longing and unrest. She said nothing of the past, 
and Mr. Stein could only judge of the bitterness of 
the conflict by the wearifiess of body and spirit it had 
left. 

He took her away to her own Provence, and in the 
quiet rose-garden of an old chateau like the one she 
had seen in the fire long before, the gladsomeness 
and delight of ber old self came back to her. A long 
summer among the roses, and then they went across 
the sea to their home again, and in the years that 
came to Louise the heart of her husband never failed 
her in love and trath. 


> 
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SPEAKING OUT IN CHURCH. 
A most amusing instance of speaking out in church 
occurred some years ago in the parish of ——. The 
minister, in preaching upon the story of Jonah, ut- 
tered a piece of declamatory rhetoric, to something 
like the following effect: 
‘* And what sort of a fish was it, my brethren, that 
God had appointed thus to execute his holy will? 
Was it a shark, my brethren? No—it could not bea 
shark; for Godcould never havé ventured the person 
of his beloved prophet among the deadly teeth of that 
ravenous fish. What fish was it, then, my brethren? 
Was it a salmon, think ye? Ah, no; that were too 
narrow a lodging. There’s no sae salmon i’ the 
Geepest pule o’ a’ Twee could swallowa man. Be- 
sides, ye ken, it’s mair natural for men to swallow 
salmon, than for salmon to swallow men. What, 
then, was it? Was it a sea lion, or a sea horse, or a 
sea dog, or the great rhinoceros? O no. These are 
not Scripture bcasis ava. Ye’re as far aff’t as ever. 
Which of the monsters of the great deep was it, can 
ye tell me?” 
Here an old spectacled dame, who had an eleemns- 
ynary seat on the pulpit stair, thinking that the 
minister was in a real perplexity about the name of 
the fish, interrupted him with: 
“* Hoot, sir, it was a whale, ye ken.” 
“Out upon ye, you graceivss wife that you are,” 
cried the orator, so enraged as almost to fly out of the 
pulpit at her, “thus to take the word out of the 
mouth of God’s minister.” 





MATTER OF-FAUT PEOPLE. 

It was said of an ancient poet that he was so thin 
and light that lead was fastened to his shoes to pre- 
vent his being blown away. The story is told bya 
writer who at thesame time and in the gravest man- 
ner discredits it; for, says he, ‘* How could he carry 
abeut sufficient weight to prevent his being blown 
away,if he was so weak as to be unable to resist the 
seabreeze?”” The matter-of fact w2; of regarding a 
humorous fable is exceedingly amusing, and recalls a 
somewhat similar criticism upon the following Amer- 
ican story: A traveller, after a long journey, anx- 
iously looked about for some inn where his jaded 
horses might have a bait; but no accommodation be- 
ing found he sought a grassy spot for pasturage, but 
without success. In this dilemma he ;.oduced a pair 
of green-glass spectacles and placed them on the 
horse’s face, and led him into a carpenter’s yard, 
where the deluded animal immediately commenced 
his meal upon shavings and sawdust. The absurdity 
of this story produced a laugh in all but one hearer, 
who, after a few moments of solemn abstraction, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I beg ;»ur pardon, sir, but I doubt your 
story; for I cannot understand how the spectacles 
could have been fixed on the horse’s nose.” How 
true is the saying, ‘‘ the prosperity of a jest lies in the 
ear of him who hears it.” 





The Romans placed the hearth next in sacredness 
to the altar. They were always ready todo battle 
pro aris et focis; but imagine yourself, says Dr. O. 
W. Holmes, rushing to battle fora hot-air furnace, 
or making a desperate stand with your back against 





Mr. Stein recognized it—with a wild leap of the heart 


& stove-pipe! 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE COTTAGE OVER THE WAY. 


BY KATE SEAFOAM. 


Over the way, where the tall ferns grow, 











veins than that they would inherit your gold. But 


who caused our disagreements, or, at all events, 


since you were disappointed of this, you meanly | ceaselessly strove to foment them, has now exhibited 


visited your spite on me; nay, more, you suffered | herself in her true colors. 
—if you would but consent to cancel that 


that vile woman also, whom you yourself despised 


to vent her spleen upon me. Perhaps I could have | separation—” 


pardoned all besides, but I hated you for that, sir, 
and I hate you now.” 


Woodford gravely. 


If you would only try me 


deed of 


“ Make no rash promises, Ernest,” interposed Mrs. 
‘*Forgive me if the past has 





And the river meanders dark and slow; 
Where the sunlight falls with lengthened ray, 
With the rippling dash of the waves at play, 


such direful words; but the flood-gates of her pent- 


He put up his hand, as though in mitigation of 


Stands a little cottage with rustic stoop, 
Where the honeysuckles lightly droop; 


Afar from the city's hurrying din, ‘ 

- Where noisy discord ne'er enters in; 
Where the wild birds sing their sweetest lays, 
And flowers bloom through the summer days; 


While the arching elms and maples green 


up rage were opened, and she could not perhaps have | mistress in my own house; and I do not seek gayety. 
1 have lived here so retired a life, and that in a place | impersonation d ling great re 


stayed its current even if she would. 


she casts away her husband's name as I have yours, 


rendered me somewhat incredulous. I will suppose, 
however, that if I acceded to your request, I shal be 


The mirth, therefore, was general, although con- 
cealed, throughout Sandalthwaite, when Mr. Wood- 
ford, after due delay, brought home his wife to Dew- 
bank Hall as his newly-selected bride. Even if 
other things had been favorable, he was himself in- 
capable of carrying out such an imposture. It is 
embarrassing enough to be taking one’s legitimate 
honeymoon; but to pretend to take it with a lady to 
whom one has been in the habit of expressing. one’s 
opinion without reserve for a couple of years, is an 
, and espe- 





“A woman must be foully wronged indeed, sir, ere | where, as you well know, I was once—” 
exclaimed Mr. Woodford 


‘Honored, adored,” 


though not so much, indeed, because you bore it, as | hastily: “yes, that is very true.” 


because your sister did, A woman must beconscious 
of her blamelessness, when, after having fled her 


“Where I was once, at all events, much sought 


after, Ernest,” continued Mrs. Woodford, uncon- | verse criticism. Jt consisted, indeed, mainly and 


sciously assuming for an instant the pose in which 


Wave in benison o’er the scene. 


Yet ‘tis not the little cottage fair, 

Nor brilliant wild birds’ tuneful air, 

That binds my heart in lasting sway ; 

But the memories clustering there alway, 
Around the home of my happy youth, 

When my life was sweet with love and truth. 


The years since then have swiftly flown, 

Yet my heart looks back, though youth has gone, 
To the little cottage over the way, 

Though worn and faded since that day, 

When, in childish trust and glee, 

I played beneath the wide-spread tree. 


A withered flower or a severed tress 

May call to the heart more tenderness, 

If cherished for some loved one’s sake, 
Than ever the world of weaith can wake; 
And that worn little cottage will ever be 
Dearer than costly palace to me. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XL 
MRS. MORKE. 





Ir the “ situation” in which we left Mrs. Morke 
and her visitor was striking even to melodrama, the 
dramatis persone were pl gh. Of 
Mr. Ernest Woodford we know sufficient to acquit 
- him of any suspicion of the heroic; and the lady who 
now stands oppesite to him, with her hand upon her 
beating heart, bas as little romance about her as he. 
She is stout and fair, with scanty flaxen curls, such 
as the cheaper sort of dolls wear; her pink eyes are 
small, and very narrow at the corners, and with the 
frightened look which we now read in them, she re- 
minds ue exceedingly of a guinea-pig. The one 
positively good expression which she ordinarily pos- 
sesses is harmlessness, ‘‘ Weak, but good-natured,” 
would be the verdict that would usually be passed 
upon her by the charitable observer; but, like the 
animal to which we have ventured to compare her, 
“she has a kick inher” too, and she is at this mo- 





irresolute, with her little eyes riveted upon the 
intruder, in terrified fascination, and feeling behind 
her for the door, as though she would have escaped 
by flight; but presently the blood which forsook her 
cheeks returns, her cream-colored complexion thick- 
ens, and her tight brow is puckered up with a frown. 
“ How dare you come here?” cries she. ‘Did you 
not pass your word never to molest me more? I say 
nothing about your own self-imposed and solemn 
oath, but did you not make me that promise, Mr. 
Woodford?” 
** Yes, Clementina, I did.” 
“ I beg you will not call me Clementina, sir.—So 
you confess you have broken your promise, do you? 
A pretty gentleman you are! My noble father 
always warned me how it would be: ‘ Once ally your- 
self with trade, and you may bid good-by to honor,’ 
were his very words. The scutcheon of the Bally- 
gaboolies has been sufficiently smirched, I should 
have thought, without this further persecution.” 
“She is even a greater idiot than she used to be,” 
muttered Mr. Woodford beneath his breath; but he 
answered her humbly enough, “ I have that excuse to 
offer, Clementina, which no woman should treat with 
scorn—I find it is impossible to live without you.” 
“You lhe, sir!” she replied. It was a curious 
speech to come from those indecisive lips, but they 
snapped it out quick as sparks. ‘“‘ Have J been your 
wife for two long years, not to know better than 
that! Was I necessary to your existence for a single 
hour? Did you not treat me—and suffer her to treat 
me—as though I were a nonentity; a piece of furnj- 
ture; me, the mistress of your house! Did a day, a 
meal-time pass, without some slight being put upon 
me by yourself, some insult by her? Can I ever for- 
get it, think you? Can I ever forgive it, Ernest 
Woodford? Wever!’’ 
It was surprising to see how her passion ennobled 
this poor creature, Although her voice rose beyond 
its proper compass, and grew harsh and cracked, and 
her ears as well as countenance glowed like un- 
healthy beetroot, the genuine sense of wrong re- 
deemed all such external drawbacks, and gave her 
words both strength and pathos. 
“Look you,” she went on; ‘‘I did not seek your 
hand, sir, but you mine. You were rich, it is true; 
but you were low-born and vulgar—as you are now, 
and as you always will be to your dying day, 1 was 
poor, but I wasa lady. That pedigree—yes, you may 
sneer, but you would give half your wealth to come 
of such a stock—that pedigree, sir, was weighed 





ment striking out. For almost a minute, she stands | of satisfaction about it that is rarely comprised in a 


against your purse. If I had chanced to have borne 


husband’s roof, she comes to dwell in the very place 
from which he took her, among old friends. They 
address me by my maiden title, sir, one and all; they 


she had long ago been painted by Chalks, R. A. (as 


the Nymph at the [chalybeate] Spring). Then once 





ignore, from a delicacy which you cannot Pp 
hend, the events of those two years I passed in bond- 
age, with your sister for a jailer; and I will add, 
that had you sent up your card, with that hateful 
name of Woodford on it, you would have escaped 
these home-truths to which you have now to lis- 
ten, for I would never have consented to see your 
face.” 
Here she pansed for breath (but not at all for 
words, albeit she was a woman by nature both slow 
and scant of speech); and Mr. Woodford, pale as 
death, made answer with forced calmness: “‘ Madam 
—Mistress Morke, if you will have it so—although 
your reason for rejecting my poor name is scarcely 
valid, since my sister no longer bears it—” 
“Ig she dead?’ interrupted the other with sudden 
vebemence. “If such news as that has indeed 
brought you hither, Ernest Woodford, I can forgive 
your coming.” 
«She is not dead, Clementina—she is married.” 
“Married? Impossible! You are deceiving me ” 
“Indeed, Iamnot. Here is proof of what I say, 
and of much more.” Mr. Woodford stepped forward, 
and placing in his wife’s hand the pencilled note 
which had been the immediate cause of his visit, 
watched her narrowly while she read it. 
*‘ So this woman has a child,” said Mrs. Morke in 
low but grating tones. ‘‘ Remembering her treat- 
ment of your nephew and niece, Ernest, I pity her 


more relapsing into lancholy, she added; “ You 
do not know how lonely I have been here: worse, far 
worse than any widow, for I had not even the sad 
solace of the remembrance of past kindness.” __ 
“Forgive me, Clementina,” cried her husband, 
hiding his eyes in his hand, perhaps, like the painter 
of old, from want of confidence in his own powers of 
expressing the subli feeling 

He heard her silk dress coming towards him, and 
felt her palm placed lightly upon his shoulder, and 
yet he did not lift his eyes. 
“You are ashamed of yourself, Ernest,” said she 
quietly. ‘“ I cannot say that you ought not to be so; 
bat that isenough. I will be your wife once more.” 
“ Clementina,” cried he, taking her hand in his, 
and making as though he would salute her lips, 
“you are too good! How shall I ever show my 
gratitude for this?” 
“T am not good, Ernest,” returned she, neither 
encouraging, nor disengaging herself from, his em- 
brace; ‘‘and you may prove your gratitude very 
easily.” 
“ By doing what—only say what?” replied her 
husband with eagerness. 
“By sitting down at once to write to your sister; 
the London post does not go out for half-an-hour: 
she will then receive the news of our reconciliation 
by breakfast-time to-morrow.” 
“ Give me a pen and paper, Clementina,” answered 
Mr. Woodford grimly: ‘they say ‘ bitters’ sharpens 








babe. And she sneers at you, her brother, b 
you are without an heir. You must have parted on 
bad terms.” ‘ 

“We did so. She expressed her gratification when 
poor Charlie died—the boy you were so kind to, 
Clementina -and I told her what I had long had in 
my mind about her. She warned me at that time 
not to come hither or. seek any reconciliation with 
you. That is what first set me thinking about it.” 
“ Ah!” 

Mr. Woodford’s remark was not strictly compli- 
mentary, but the other did not take it at allin dud- 
geon; on the contrary, her reply had a certain smack 


monosyllable. “Ah!” repeated she, “it did, did it? 
And now, when she writes to say that your wealth 
is, as it were bespoken, certain to fall into the hands 
of Selina’s son as soon as you are dead, and taunts 
you with your childlessness—I can read in your face 
how the barb rankles. So, then, if I—your wife— 
should consent to return to you, there would be no 
such certainty for this hateful woman; anxiety and | 
fear would gnaw her heart.” 
“ Would gnaw whatever substitute nature has | 
appointed for that organ,” assented Mr. Woodford 
grimiy. ‘Your sagacity saves me a world of ex- 
planation, Clementina. How I hate her! you don’t 
know how I hate her!” and the speaker slowly turned 
his swarthy hands one over the other, like some 
malevolent Eastern mute who had received an 
esteemed order for wholesale strangulation. 
“‘ Pooh, pooh!” answered Mrs. Morke; “ you love 
her.” 
Ernest Woodford strove to smile, but his lips de- 
clined their office, and only showed his glistening 
teeth. 
“You love her, I say, in comparison with hate 
like mine. You do not know, you cannot guess, 
what I have to avenge! You will repent of this 
scheme of yours, even yet. You will not be able to 
stand the ridicule of society, although you have en- 
dured my contempt to-day with a forbearance which 
(considering what your temper is) has really done 
you credit.” 
**She told me that I would never bear with either, 
Cl tina, and therefi I have endured the one, 
and will ignore the other. Besides—if you really 
think of doing me this favor—at Sandalthwaite, no- 
body knows that I have ever been married. ltisa 
place entirely secluded, and out of the way of all 
gossips. Not dull, you know,” added Mr. Woodford 
hastily, as Mrs. Morke cast rather a desponding glance 
at her moire antique, trimmed in the latest fashion— 
“not dull, like Seidlitzville, but quiet; and the 
society exceedingly select: county families—ahem— 
clergy, and a medical gentleman of great intelligence 
and skill. You will be considered, of course, to be a 
bride.” 

A gleam of topaz-light illumined Mrs. Morke’s 
pink eyes. She had been a bride already, and the 
experience had not been satisfactory; but the illusion 
is one of which a woman is not easily disenchanted, 
or we shoul not have so many manumitted widows 
submitting to the yoke a secondtime. Ernest Wood- 
ford saw his advantage, and pressed it eagerly. 

* Clementina, 1 swear to you that if ] have any- 





the stomach; and Selina shall certainly have that 
appetiser for ber morning meal.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
A CHAPTER THAT MAY BE CALLED INTERESTING. 
We often hear it e ly asserted 
that seemingly impassive persons are capable of feel- 
ing, and do feel, the touch of sorrow as much and as 
deeply (even more deeply, it is unjustly added) as the 
impulsive and demonstrative. Without doubt, they 


hat Al 





do; and the foolish pride that causes them to hide | in wine” are easily dissolved, 80 are those cemented 
their grief, not seldom drives it to seek an outlet by | over gin and water, and (notwithstanding that the 
unusual and even hurtful channels, Nature com- | painter had generally paid for the liquor) Dr. Warton 


pels from us obedience to its laws, and exacts 
her dues to the utmost in whatever way we pay 
them. The Spartan boy was bitten by the fox, not- 
witbstanding that he managed to wear a stoical coun- 
tenance, and he would probably not have suffered 
nearly so mucb if he had indulged in a good cry. 
Ernest Woodford and his wife were both of that 
reserved and secretive class who seem to have been 
born to live in a world of their own without sympa- 
thy with their fellow-creatures; but they were not 
insensible, as we have seen, to insult. When such 
persons consent to live together, they generally fall 
out, as these did; but when they agree, or have be- 
come reconciled, they form a very dangerous pair. 
Their mutual society blunts still more their dull 
susceptibilities; they remove one another further 


cially the most perfect command of temper. Although, 
however, Mr. Ernest Woodford broke down most 
completely in this difficult part, the select audience 
invited to witness the performance expressed no ad- 


almost solely of Dr. Herbert Warton, who was now a 
more frequent guest at the Hall than ever. The 
bond that had reunited his host and hostess in some 
measure connected him with themselves. The fact 
was, this poor gentleman had had it in his mind at 
one time to marry Selina Woodford; and although 
his love for her had not turned to hate, simply be- 
cause it had never had any existence, he did hate 
her, inasmuch as she had best i the four th d 





ged his depreciatory remarks, and had even 
contributed to them some severities of his own, but 
with the modest purpose of appropriating to himself 
the more iascinating painter's leavings, He deemed 
it base in Claude Murphy that he shoukd have allied 
himself with a woman about whom he had spoken so 
scornfully, notwithstanding that he himself had had 
the intention of doing the very same thing; for there 
was not, he argued, the excuse for the ether that 
there was fir him. True, Clande Murphy had an 
income which he found very inadequate to his ex- 
penses; but Herbert Warton’s means were even more 
limited, and besides, he was deeply in debt. The 
painter loved pleasure; but with the doctor, pleasure, 
or rather such freedom from painful reflection as 
liquor could insure, had become absolutely necessary. 
The mere good-for-nougbht takes bis ruin pretty 
kindly; a fool from the first, he gets to be something 
of a philosopher at the last, and he dies in his ditch, 
if not decently, at least without malignity; but the 
man of parts, who has neglected his opportunities, 
and knows it—who is constantly comparing the thing 
he is with-what he might have been, but for his own 
folly—gnashes his teeth in the unmoveil face of fate, 
and takes his punishment with rage at heart, a 
mutineer ready to set light to the magazine, and 
blow the whole ship’s company out of the water, not- 
withstanding that he himself makes one of the crew, 
Dr. Warton’s malice was, as has been said, at present 
directed against the Murphies. If * friendships made 





hated Claude far more than his wife. At the Wood- 
ford’s table, however, he gave the lady the pre- 
ference in the matter of vituperation, Little Evy, 
although she had no cause to love her aunt Selina, 
sat aghast as she listened to the things that were 
said by her three companions against the absent 
Selina. She served for a topic of abuse for almost a 
twelvemonth, and then disappeared from the con- 
versation with what, to Evy, seemed an extraordinary 

dd Ithough Uncle Ernest still indulged in 
vituperative soliloquy. 
The child could not account fer this, but itexcited 
her wonder. Grown-up fulks little know what ques- 
tions they give rise to in the heart of a child-com- 
panion. It is often observed—as though there was 
something curious in it—that children are great 
observers, and it is only natural that such should be 





pounds, of which he stood so much in need, upon 
somebody else. That someb dy, too, was a man who 
had called himself his friend, and had often expressed 
in his presence contempt and even disgust towards the 
lady in question. True, Dr. Warton had not dis- 


and further from their fellow-creatures day by day; 
so that at last all that concerns their relatives (for 
friends they have none) with respect to them is the 
question of, ‘‘Who shall be heir?” The unhappy 
couple, conscious that this is the case, become some- 
times haters of their kin and kind. 
Again, one of the necessary consequences of deep- 
rooted selfishness and egotism is our ignorance of 
the world; those who never consult the feelings of 
others, at length are unable even to imagine them ; 
and so Mr. Woodford, who rather prided himself on 
detecting the baser motives that actuated his fellows, 
was in reality less capable of jadging human nature 
aright than the impressionable little Evy, his niece 
of ten years old. His notion, for example, that the 
fact of his previous marriage was not known in 
Sandalthwaite, was a most ridiculous one; not a 
grown-up person in the parish was ignorant that 
the Black Squire had once had a wife, who had fled 
his roof; some said by reason of his own brutality, 
and others on account of the persecutions of Miss 
Selina. The irjured lady had never publicly sued 
for a divorce; but the details of the separation had 
been canvassed at the Wrestlers’ Arms, and talked 
over in every statesman’s kitchen within ten miles of 
Dewbank Hall, again and again. Though Mr. Wood- 
ford had put almost the whole length of England 
between his first and second home, and hai left all 
his servants in the south, and had enjoined, not with- 
out success, the strictest silence on the subject upon 
the members of his family, all his neighbors knew 
his story; for if a bird of the air will carry the matter 
to a rich man’s ear that we speak against him in our 
private chamber, there are, on the other hand, whole 


rich man does; and they often start with the intelli- 


flocks of carrier-pigeons to tell the world what the | placed so far asunder from the present by the great 


the case. Shut out, for the most part, from inter- 
change of ideas with their elders, their sharp little 
wits are not inactive; there is no other employment 
save that of observation for them. We are apt to 
imagine that, after having said more than we in- 
tended in the presence of a chill, we can reverse the 
undesirable impression by a pretence of pleasantry, 
or, at all events, by a explanation suitable to their 
capacity; but we might just as well hope to erase a 
sentence in black ink by writing another beneath it 
inred. The diffe bet our it and our 
jest, our mistake and its apology, is quite as marked. 
Evy’s great eyes rolled as wonderingly at not hearing 
Aunt Selina abused, as they had at first when listen- 
ing to the recital of her misdeeds. Perhaps some 
reconciliation had been effected: perhaps Aunt 
tementina (whose arrival bad been the signal for 
these protracted invectives) had forgiven her sister- 
in-law at last. When people are rather unwell, 
as when Uncle Ernest had the gout, for instance, 
they were cross and extra malicious: but when they 
were very ill, and perhaps a little afraid of dying, 
they grow more charitable. And certainly Aunt 
Clementina was serivasly indiepsed. Evy would 
have been sorry fur that, in any case, for the sweet- 
nese of her nature was such, that she used to be sorry 
even when Mixes Selina’s biliousness assumed such 
abnormal proportions that it prevented her from 
persecuting the h hokl by confining her to her 
bed; bat Mrs. Woolford, in her uninterested, 
lethargic way, was really kind to Evy. Moreover, 
the chikl remembered that she had been good to 
Charlie in the old times—the days that bad been 
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husband and Aunt Selina would, upon very in- 
sufficientigrounds, have deprived him of that meal. 
She remembered ber patting bis brown curls ap- 
provingly, on more than one occasion, and telling 
him to bea gentleman and a soldier like his father 
before him—advice which had pleased the poor boy 
hugely. She called to mind with what tenderness 
Mrs. Woodford had spoken to them both—they little 
knew it was her farewell on the eve of the day she 
left Uncle Ernest’s.roof, as was then thought, forever. 
“You have always been my little iriends,”’ she said, 
“ the oniy friends I have had in this house. When 
you grow up, Charlie, and marry your ‘ little wife’ 
here, be sure you treat ber kindly; a man that is 
cruel to his wife is a fuol as wellasa scoundrel, And 


old uncle used to complain, not altogether without 
cause, no more existed; it was swallowed up, like 
one of Pharaoh’s serpents, by Miles Ripson’s will, 
which was far stronger. The high-spirited village 
queen had b a bond Just at present, 
however, there was a physical cause for her ill looks; 
she was seriously ailing; and it was to convey com- 
forts to her—wine, and jellies, and soup—that the 
head of Mrs. Woodford’s pony was so often turned in 
the direction of Ander Nook. Sach luxuries had not 
been known at the bill-farm at any time, and were 
still less likely to be found there now, when every 
shilling that its present tenant could lay his fingers 
on was spent in selfish dissipation. 

Always an idle dog, Miles no sooner found himself 








you, Evy, thank your stars that your b d has 
no sister; you two have a chance of being all in all to 
one another. May you grow up gentleman and 
gentlewoman, as you bid fair to do. God bless you 
my dears! Good-night.” 

There was no pathos of this sort about Mrs. Wood- 
ford now, nor indeed was there much cause for it. 
Uncle Ernest and she had no such quarrels as used 
to take place, nor, on the other hand, was there 
much show of affection between them. Now, how- 
ever, when, as has been said, Mra. Woodford became 
unwell, it seemed to Evy that her uncle was very 
solicitous about his wife. She rarely, if ever, came 
down to breakfast, and her face was pale and anxious. 
Dr. Warton came every day, and prescribed for her, 
or gave directions about her diet, or ordered or for- 
bade her taking exercise: walking he pronounced 
to be bad for her; and Uncle Ernest, so far trom 
making any objection to such a piece of extravagance 
(as might have been expected), bimself volunteercd 
to procure her a pony-carriage, in which Evy often 
accompanied her alone in drives about the parish, 
although never beyond it. On these occasions, the 
child noticed her aunt to have grown of late quite 
popular (which her coldness of manner had hitherto 
precluded), since every woman she stopped to speak 
with had a smile for her, and a glance which, though 
her little companion could not comprehend, certainly 
expressed kindness and congratulation. Mrs. Wood- 
ford spoke scarcely anything in reply, and even her 
answering smiles were forced, and were replaced the 
instant that the necessity for their exhibition ceased, 
by a look of pain andcare. She was more silent even 
than usual after any of these well-meant but certain- 
ly unwelcome salutations, and the frequency of their 
recurrence quite embarrassed her sensitive little 
companion. But what was a more serious source of 
annoyance to Evy in these drives was the predilection 
of her aunt for the long winding cart-track—really 
quite unfit for her dapper little vehicle to traverse— 
that led up to Ander Nook. It was painful to her to 
watch the pony toiling up the ascent with his heavy 
load, for Mrs. Woodford never left her seat, and the 
absence of the child’s slight figure was but small 
relief to the poor beast; and it was extremely dia- 

tasteful to her to have to be civil to “Mary Harrison 
that was ” at the end of the journey. 

Mary Harrison, in spite of the promise we heard 
her give at the Wishing-gate, had become Mrs. 
Ripson very shortly after her uncle’s death had made 
her mistress of the farm ; and Evy, young as she was, 
telt alla woman’s contempt for such heartless con- 
duct. George Adams, her lost Charlie’s friend and 
hers, had, it was well known, been very cruelly 
treated by this romantic but disloyal young person. 
He had left his profession, and returned to Sandal- 
thwaite upon her sole account, only to find her the 
bride of his rival. He had taken the blow very 
quietly, but those who knew him best were of opinion 
that he did not feel it the less. His native cheerful- 
ness and elasticity had quite disappeared; the wrest- 
ling-green knew him no more, nor did the little inn 
evho to his jovial song; but be worked early and late 
at the wad-mine, wherein he gave every satisfaction, 
as deputy-overlooker. His previ'us calling and 
habits of discipline well qualified him for such a post, 
and he was by nature accurate and diligent; but the 
desire of forgetting the past was the true spur that 
goaded him to exertion. His eagerness for work was 
quite painful) to witness to everybody tut his employ- 
er, Mr. Ernest Woodford, who devoutly wished that 
all his minera— a somewhat turbulent and uncertain 
set—might be crossed in love with the same satistac- 
tory results. 

What Aunt Clementina could have to say to this 
woman who had made Gecrge so miserable, Evy 
could not imagine; but that it was something of a 
private and important vature was certain. They 
made no scruple about leaving her alone in the great 
kitchen until every leaf and flower of the old oak- 
chest grew familiar to her gaze while they held to- 
gether their hushed talk in the little room in which 
old Harrison no longer murmured at his bedridden 
fate. She knew nothing of the sutject of their 
conversation, but from the disconnected words which 
were borne now and again to her ear, she gathered 
that her aunt and Mary Ripson were of one mind 
concerning the matter in debate, but were thwarted 
by some third person, whose opposition they were 
scheming to overcome. 

Had not George Adams been such a favorite with 
Evelyn Shefton, her tender heart would have been 
touched to see the change that had taken place in 
the woman that had deceived him, since her marriage 
with his rival. Her russet-red but comely face was 
grown quite pale and pinched ; her coral lips had lost 
their brilliancy; her hazel eyes, though looking even 
larger than before, were no longer bright, and were 
set in sunken hollows. Her voice, in particular, had 
exchanged its rich full music for low and hesitating 
tones. That“ will of her own,” of which her poor 








in p ion of his wife's little property, the “tying 
up” of which her uncle bad procrastinated, after the 
manner of his class, until it was too late, than he 
had begun to spend it with both hands. It was 
enough to make the old man turn in his grave, said 
the neighbors, to see how his hard-earned hoard was 
kicked down by this young profligate during the first 
twelvemonth of his married life. His humble em- 
ployment as a wal-miner was of course discarded at 
once, but without that of a farmer being exchanged 
for it; Miles had played the gentleman at large, or at 
feast the ro/e which seemed to him to approximate to 
that sublime calling. Not content with lording it at 
the village inn, and standing treat to all comers, he 
had extended his bhospitalities to bis own bouse, 
where his friends of the wrestling-ring had “ rallied 
round him,” night after night, with the réady affa- 
bility of their clase, For the first time, the ancient 
home of the thrifty Harrisons was made the scene of 
drunken wassail; its rafters, laden no longer with 
winter store, shook with drunken revelry; and ita 
mistress found herself degraded to the position of a 
serving-wench at a beer-house. The state of things 
indeed existed no longer. since all the ready money 
at her husband’s disposal had disappeared; but 
though contenting himself for the present with run- 
ning up ascore at the Wrestler's Arms, he was said 
to be making arrangements for the sale of the Nook 
itself. No wonder, then, that Mary Ripson should 
look pale and haggard, and that when physical ail- 
ments were added to her other troubles, she should 
have become but the ghost of her former self. She 
accepted with thanks the good things Mrs. Woodford 
brought her; but either her appetite was not equal to 
them, or when she took them, they did her little 
good; on the last occasion, indeed, of a visit to 
Ander, Evelyn thought she had never seen her so ill. 
The interview between Mrs. Ripson and her aunt 
had lasted longer than customary, they each seemed 
to have something more to say. Mrs. Woodford, as 
usual, on these occasions, looked dissatisfied and 
severe, and Mary deprecating and obsequious. 

“*T have gone as far as [ can possibly go, mind,” 
said the former, moving towards the door. “If the 
matter was in my own hands, I might perhaps accede 
even to this extortion; but we wives are not our own 
masters.” 

“That is true indeed, ma’am,” answered Mary, 
with a tremor in her voice; ‘ nobody should know 
that better than I.” 

So moved was Evy with the wretchedness of her 
tone, and with the piteous wreck of her beauty, that 
for the first time she held out her hand as she was 
about to follow her aunt. 

“O miss, God bless you for that,” whispered Mary, 
hoarsely. ‘* 1 know you despise me, but it is some- 
thing to feel you do not hate me. Miss Evelyn, 
dear ’’—here she hesitated, and for once to her wast- 
ed cheek retarned the color that had fled it so long 
—I never hear about him; I am not worthy to 
hear—but how is he looking? Is he happy? Is he 
well?” 

No name was mentioned, but the child felt instant- 
ly to whom the question referred. 

* He is well, Mary,” returned she, gravely; “ but I 
do not think he is happy.” 

‘Alas, alas! it is hard that God should punish us 
both for the fault of one. He has laid his hand heay- 
ily upon me, but I would willingly bear more to know 
that George’s burden had been taken off. Would 
you tell him that, Miss Evy, please?” 

* Yes, Mary, I will.” 

Mrs. Woodford was already seated in the pony- 
carriage when her niece reached the door, but she 
exhibited no sign of impatience; on the contrary, 
she was staring befure her as though engaged in the 
fashionable pation of unravelling a double 








acrostic, 

* You, will see Dr. Warton to-night, Mrs. Ripson?” 
inquired she, after a long pause. 

**T can’t say, ma‘am, I’m sure. 
likely.” 

“T will take care he comes; for there is not, in 
my opinion, any time to lose; not a day, not an 
hour.” 

“To say the truth, I don’t think there is, ma’am.” 

** You have everything you want, I believe?” con- 
tinued Mrs. Woodford, reflectively. 

“ Yes, ma’am, thank you, everything,” returned 
Mrs. Ripson, with a sigh—‘ everything except what 
money can’t buy.” 

“Ab, that we can’t help, Mrs. Ripson,” answered 
the other, curtly. ‘Your husband is sure to be at 
home to-night, I suppose?” 

“At some time or another, yes ma’am.” 

“The later the worst, eh, Mrs. Ripson?” replied 
the lady, fixing her cold, blue eyes upon the speaker. 
** But don’t you fret yourself more than you can help. 
All men are brutes, you may take my word for it, 
although I own there are women worse than men. 
However, upon reflection, I think you need say noth- 


I think it’s very 





ing more to your husband about what we have been 
talking of to-day.” 

“O ma’am, do you really think that?” answered 
Mary, her own face lit up as when the veil of mist 
lifts for a moment, and the whole mountain-side 
brightens without a sun-ray. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Woodford, thoughtfully. 
“At all events, if you find him obstinate, do not press 
him, 80 as to run any risk from his brutality. Guood- 
by.” As the wheels rolled slowly round, she turned 
and added, “I hope I shall not see you to-morrow, 
Mary.” 

“ What a strange thing to say!” thought Evelyn, 
though she made no remark. She was not at all 
afraid of her aunt, but that lady’s manner did not 
invite inquiry. Nor, as they wound down through 
the yellowing copse, nor by the forget-me-not bor- 
dered lake, nor through the foxglove de!l which 
formed an unfrequented carriage-drive from the 
main road to Dewbank Hall, did either break the 
autumn silence. 

At the front door stood the doctor’s gig, and in the 
hall the doctor chatting with his host. He had 
almost gone away; he said, without waiting for his 
patient, but since she had arrived, he would ask her a 
few questions. 

** My wife looks very pale this afternoon,” observed 
Mr. Woodford in a low and anxious tone, when the 
consultation was over; ‘‘is there anything to be ap- 
prehended shortly?” < 

“Nothing; or at least, certainly not at present,” 
returned the doctor, confidently; ‘ but I don’t think 
she must take any more drives.” 

“T wish that woman from Keswick had come,” 
continued Mr, Woodford, nervously. “I had much 
rather have employed old Widow Ripson, and been 
sure of her.” 

“There is no cause for anxiety about the matter, 
my dear sir,” observed the doctor. ‘‘ There is plenty 
of time; and if it was not 80, you might still set 
your mind at ease. You will think nothing of this 
sort of thing when it has happened half-a-dozen 
times.” 

**Good heavens, how you talk!” urged Mr. Wood- 
ford, with irritation. ‘“ Why this is the only time 
that I shall care twopence about it. Yes, I shall cer- 
tainly send to Widow Ripson.” 

“That is quite out of the question, my dear sir. 
The widow is safe to be in attendance upon her 
daughter-in-law at the Nook, who I think I told 
you, was threatened with an attack of the same 
nature. It is not unusual with young matrons, I 
assure you.’ And the huge doctor laughed, and 
swelled, and purpled, as it was his wont to do when 
facetious. 

‘“* Well, at all events, you wont be out of the way 
yourself, Warton. Now stay and dine here to-night, 
like a good fellow.” 

“T can’t indeed, Mr. Woodford, because I’ve prom- 
ised’ to see old Martin Welsh at Milnthwaite before 
dusk; a very bad case that, indeed, and not a very 
good one for me. If it was not absclutely necessary, 
you may depend upon it I should prefer your society 
over a bottle of claret, to a five-miles’ journey upon a 
cart-track, with a half-sovereign fee at the end of 
it. But I’ll drop in, in the evening, if I possibly can.” 

“Do, doctor,do. And look you,” whispered the 
Black Squire, “if all goes well—that is, with the 
child—and it’s a boy; mind, if, it’s a boy, I say, I'll 
give you a hundred guineas.” 

“ Well, but if it’s a girl?” returned the doctor, 
laughing, but Jooking down on his companion’s face 
with serious eagerness too. ‘I can’t help the sex, 
you know. What if it's a girl?” 

“ Well, you'll get five guineas instead of a hundred ; 
and a devilish dear bargain, too,” answered Mr. 
Woodford, doggedly. 

“ Very good,” returned the doctor, quietly, as he 
climbed up into his creaking gig. ‘* Let us hope, for 
both our sakes, that it will be a boy.” 


castor-oil tree; for tradition says that this alone has 
any power of hurting a witch, all other woods, even 
the potent bamboo itself, being useless for the purpose. 
Indeed, it is said that if a witch be beaten witha 
stick cut from any other than the castor oil tree, it 
will on the very first application break in pieces, how- 
ever stout and strong it may seem. So on this occa- 
sion castor-oil rods are in great request, and most of 
the assembled crowd appear armed with one or more 
ofthem. The modes of torture usually adopted for 
witches vary somewhat according to the particular 
province and district in which they are employed. 
In former days, under the beneficent rule of the 
rajabs, when no one, from the rajah to the ryot, had 
any fear of gods or men before bis eyes, and when 
atrocities of all kinds were the rule rather than the 
exception, it was the custom to tie up witches in 
skins, and throw them alive into the water. Some- 
times, by way of a little gentle torture, they were 
crammed into a small chamber full of cobras, where 
they first half died of fright, and then quite died of 
snake-bites. Now-a-days, however, the first thing to 
be done in all such cases is flogging with castor-oil 
rods. The women are in the first instance reasoned 
with and told that denial is useless; of course they 
are witches, have dealings with the demon, and have, 
in short, together with him, drank the blood and eaten 
the flesh of numbers of the departed villagers. The 
women naturally deny the charge vehemently. 
They are forthwith disrobed and hung, very often 
head downwards, on to a horizontal bamboo, placed 
some ten or twelve feet from the ground, on two per- 
pendicular ones pianted firmly in the earth. They 
are then swung slowly backwards and forwards, 
while their neighbors, armed with their castor-oil 
rods, stand in rows on either side, and give cach a 
blow as she swings past; and the castor-oil rod is, in 
willing hands, capable of intlicting very severe pun- 
ishment. When the victims are half dead from the 
beating and from suffocation, they are taken down 
and dragged off to some neighboring hovel while 
further tortures are being prepared. 








TAPPING THE OTHER END. 


BY JOSH BILLINGS. 

It iz difficult tew akount for the selfishness that 
stiks out ov man, when we refiekt, that all he has got 
cums from heaven, and only loaned at that. But 
such iz his gift for grabbing, that if all dead and 
alive creshun waz bound hand and foot, and laid at 
hiz feet, he would, in 2 or three daze, feel a kind ov 
goneness, in the center of his stummuk, and clutch 
for a chunk ov heaven. 

I€ iz this kink ov tallents, that narrows us down, 
tew,a continneral peeking into awl that others dew, 
robbing our own hen roost ov what little happiness 
we otherwise might own, leaving us to be beat by 
envy, or stuck up with malice. If suckcess attends 
another feller, selfishness will not allow us to be tick- 
led about it, but rather pinches us up to cast our 
netts on the same side, where the other fellers pick- 
erel are. 

What i am after in this little essa, has just slapped 
me on the left shoulder, and turning around suddin, 
about half mad, thare stands, laffing bi my side, a 
yarn ov other times, in which, gentle reader, if yu 
are not too near sighted, yu may git a glance at, 
selfishness, or tapping *tother end. 

If: u hav lived during the 18th or 19th century, and 
haven’t lived too mutch in vain, you must remember 
the old fsshioned muster daze when the almitey ma- 
litia cum together, drest up tew their throats in little 
grey coat flaps, and i t lam tail ep , lug- 
ging a grate muskit sharpened on top with a bloody 
looking bayonett, and ordered about by grate big 
kurne] bosses, and trod on by dappled grey war hoss- 
es, blowing fury out ov their nozes; all ov this must 
still be on tap in yure memorys, and only needs, tew 
make yu a boy agin, grate piles of molasses bread, 
creased off in quarter seckshuns and sum sweet cider, 
softly now! go slow! for here iz jast whare our yarn 
cums in. 

An enterprizing vender ov new apple juice had 
bought up, hither, and yon, all the cider, and brought 
it to one ov the abuv mentioned muster daze. Be- 
neath, in the lower story ov a canvas tent, he delt out 
the sweet liquor to lads, and lasses, at a first class 
proffit, for he had ell the cider that waz running 
around loose, in them parts. 

The day wore on amid exciting scenes. Old men 
told war storys of 1812, while the youngsters tipped 
over on the green,and the bigger galls eyed with 
pleasant pride their bo’s, drest in parti-colored scjer 
clothes. The day wore on sum more. Before the 
venders tent, cum a kareless bilt and porous natiff, 
inquiring how the esquare sold his cider? “Six 
cents a glass, instant cash,” boklly spake out the 
bizzy bizzness man. 

“§-i-x C-e-n-t-s,” bubied out the carless kon- 
strukted cuss (menshioned abuv), “‘ aint yu high tho, 
i snore? i jiss bought for halfthemunny.” “ Unpor- 
sibel, sir, unpossibel, i own awl the sider on this sile.” 
* Jiss step around here, befour yu bet,” continued 
the native. 

The “‘jiss step around here,” disclosed tew the as- 

ished , that a selfish critter, had tapped 
the tuther end ov hiz barrell, and waz selling good 
sweet sider for 3 sentz a glass. 








WITCH-MURDERS IN INDIA. 


Either from a spirit of malice, a desire for revenge, 
or simply for the sake of obtaining a victim, it is 
whispered about a village that the wife and daughter 
perhaps of some villager are the culprits, that they 
are in daily intercourse with the demon, and for his 
benefit are spreading abroad the dreaded cholera; it 
may even be asserted of them that they have been 
seen to drink the blood of their victims. It may 
chance that the innocent objects of all this popular in- 
dignation are sitting quietly in their hut about the time 
—as the expressive native idiom has it—“of lamp- 
lighting.” They have been, perhaps, hard at work 
all day, and are preparing the scanty evening meal of 
rice and dhal, or cakés of coarse flour, for husband 
and fatber not yet returned from his labor in the 
fields. Suddenly a gang uf men, savage and desper- 
ate-looking, enter the hovel, and drag away the two 
women, heedless of their cries and vehement declar- 
ations of innocence. They have no need, poor crea- 
tures, to ask what the reason of this sudden visit may 
be; they know full well that it is a question of witch- 
craft, and perhaps one, of violent death to them. 
When the master of the house returns, | e finds his 
hat empty,and he immediately guesses the cause. 
He may, perhaps, attempt to remonstrate with the 
infuriate mob, but heis soon silenced, for he knows 
that to show too great an interest in the fate of his 
wife or his daughter may suffice to implicate him 
also in the charge of dealings with the devil. He 
rarely, therefore, interferes, whatever may be bis 
feelings in the matter; and indeed it is not impossible | t 
that he himself, ouly one year ago, bad a hand in 
some such dealings in which his neighbor’s family 
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were concerned. The two women have in the mean- 
time been dragged out of the village and taken to | 
some large tree near at hand, where preparations 
are being made for their torture. The principal and 
favorite instrament of punishment is the rod of the 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
8T. MARTIN’S SUMMER. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


O, do not pass us by, sweet guest! 
mas But come to bless the dying year; 
~ To flush her cheeks with your red wine, 
And hush the winds that vex her ear. 


St. Martin’s Summer, hushed and still, 
But full of gracious, golden days, 

That drift about the dreamy dales 
Enwrapped in a sweet sunlit haze. 


And silvery nights, whose gleam and glow 
Make e‘en the brownest moorland fair, 
And shed strange radiance o'er the woods, 

Whose scarlet tassels fan the air. 


A perfect time, though missing flowers, 

And the green plush the dales should show: 
Still is no longing in the heart 

For springtime’s bloom and thrilling glow. 


Nor for the careless, rosier days, 
That scatter perfume o’er the plain— 
The days of roses and of bees, 
Bird-trills and sunlit showers of rain. 


For this late summer hath a charm 
Of solemn glory in its breath, 

That hides for us the ghost Decay, 
And makes a radiance of Death! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MONASTERY OF ARCADI. 


An Episode of the Cretan Insurrection. 


BY D. N. FULLER. 





AT the period when my story commences the 
Cretan insurrection had been in active progress for 
several months, and its leaders had strong hopes of 
the speedy intervention of the great powers of 
Europe. Greece, mindful of its oppressed brethren, 
had sent many of her sons to aid the cross in its 
deadly struggle with the crescent, while the liberal 
party throughout the world was active in expressing 
sympathy and forwarding material assistance. Large 
quantities of ammunition and provisions were sent 
from all quarters into the island, and many brave 
and generous lovers of freedom hastened to the re- 
lief of the insurgents. The “‘ cradle of mythology,” 
which kad borne for so many centuries the oppres- 
sive yoke of a conqueror, seemed about to throw off 
the burden and resume that republican indepen- 
dence it had once enjoyed for over a thousand years. 
At this period of the war fell the monastery of Arcadi, 
after a long and brave resistance, and the whole 
Christian world shuddered at the sad but heroic fate 
of its defenders. 

This convent was one of the most ancient in the 
island, and was noted for its wealth as well as for the 


queror of the island. Arab, Venetian and’ ruthless 
Turk bad hitherto spared its ancient walls, and left 
its inmates to fulfil their peaceful duties. When the 
present insurrection broke out, the monastery be- 
came an asylum for the defenceless women and chil- 
dren of the neighborhood, and, in November, 1865, 
more than 400 refugees had sought shelter from 
Turkish barbarity within its protecting walls. The 
Cretan garrison which was stationed at Arcadi to 
protect the large quantity of ammunition and pro- 
visions, was commanded by Dimakopoulos, a brave 
Spartan, and though it numbered but three hundred 


host. 
In the suburbs of the provincial capital of Retimo, 


little cottage, the dwelling of an old Cretan farmer, 
who seemed to possess some of the characteristics 


alic of which Retimo was the capital, On the 19th 
ot November, the Turkish army, under the command 
of Ali Pacha and Ismail Pacha, took up their line of 
march for the monastery. Their path, as it hap- 
pened, lay directly in front of the cottage of the 
Cretan Nicolaidas, and as the Moslem troops marched 
by, Arete and her mother peeped out from between 
the trees by which the dwelling was surrounded and 
almost hidden from view, and with trembling hearts 
admired the animated appearance of the Turkish 
array and the variegated colors of their uniforms. 
There were regiments of Turkish infantry with loose 
breeches, long troops of Albanians with white linen 
sleeves and gilt on their leggings, battalions of sallow 
Egyptians, and squadrons of horsemen with clatter- 
ing scimitars. 

The Cretan women were inwardly congratulating 
themselves on their escape from observation, and 
saw with pleasure the long array march by without 
offering to interfere with the little cottage which lay 
not an eighth of a mileaway. Suddenly a troop of 
horse wheeled aside from the main line and galloped 
toward the little grove which surrounded the house. 
The Cretan women immediately fled in fear to the 
cottage, while the old Greek with a stern countenance 
took his stand at the door. 

‘‘ What have we here?” cried the captain of the 
Turks as the squadron halted before the dwelling. 
“ An insurgent’s nest, as I live.’’ 

Without further remark the Turkish captain dis- 
mounted, and placing his horse in the care of a 
trooper, he commenced interrogating the old Greek: 
“Whose house is this, dog of a Christian?’ de- 
manded the captain, harshly. 

‘*It is the house of a brave man who is now fight- 
ing for his country,”’ answered the Greek with more 
pride than wisdom. 

“ His name, dog?” demanded the insolent Turk. 

** Colonel Nicolaidas,” replied the Greek. 

‘*Ha! ha!” laughed the with joy. ‘We 
have found the nest of the old rebel! And, by the 
beard of the prophet,” he continued, as he caught 
sight of a female face at the window above, “there 
are birds in the nest also.” 

With these words muttered in unintelligible jargon, 
the Turk pushed by the old Greek and entered the 
house. Striding up stairs he soon found his way to 
the room in which the women stood cowering with 
fear. Entering the chamber, he smiled and addressed 
them with mock humility: 

“‘ Good-morning, fair ladies. I beseech you be not 
alarmed. We Turks are very considerate,” said the 
Turk in good Greek, and, as the beauty of the Cretan 
maiden forced itself upon his sight, he gazed at her 
with an evident look of admiration. 

As he continued to gaze upon her comely face and 
symmetrical proportions, he rapidly revolved in his 
mind a plan to obtain possession of the prize without 
using force or violence. 

“Your father, that brave but misled Candiot,” 
began the Turk, in his softest manner, and at the 
same time removing the red fez he wore on his head, 
** lies dangerously wounded but a few miles hence. 





ing heard him mutter, in his snatches of sleep, the 
names of his wife and child, I determined to come 
and offer you a safe escort to the spot where he lies.” 
Upon hearing his words the Cretan women uttered 
cries of sorrow, but not for an instant did a suspicion 


upon their minds. They beheld in imagination a 
loved husband and father lying helpless, perhaps, 
dying, and hastened to prepare themselves for the 
journey at once, without a thought of the Turk’s 
duplicity. The latter, delighted at the success of his 
scheme, quickly ted his 





of this wonderfully magnanimous Tark intrude itself | whole band, overjoyed at their success, re-entered 


ting captives | in graceful curves from the Moslem camp into the 
men, their bravery and determination made them a | upon the horses of two of his troopers, and thrusting | midst of the buildings of the monastery, while at 
aside the old Greek who was remonstrating with his | the same time an incessant cannonade was kept up. 
mistress, gave the order for an advance. The squad- | Finding, however, that heavier guns were needed to 
and at no great distance from the monastery, stood a | ron was soon following the track of the army now | make an impression on the solid masonry of the 
some miles in advance. The heart of the wily cap- | convent, measengers were sent by the Turkish 
tain was beating with joy as he gazed upon the | generals to Mustapha Pacha, who soon arrived with 
ascribed to the Cretans of remote antiquity. Brave | glowing charms of his captive so easily entrapped. | considerable reinforcements and a number of heavy 
to a fault, and of a kind and generous disposition, | The women mourned the loss of a brave and kind | cannon. Mustapha at once took chief command, and 


Dimakopoulos. ‘“ A band of twenty picked men is at 
your disposal, and as soon as we have learned of the 
whereabouts of the Turks’ encampment, you must 
set out and surprise them.” 

Thus speaking the Spartan commander summoned 
to his side a man who was indolently reclining on 
the stone flags of the courtyard, with a huge pipe 
in his mouth and clothed in a Turkish dress. Mous- 
tapha, for such was the man’s name, was a Cretan 
by birth, and in respect to religion nominally a 
Mohammedan, although at heart a Christian. He 
was one of many Candiots who, compelled by the 
oppression of their conquerors to embrace the out- 
ward expression of faith in the Koran, yet in secret 
continued the worship of God and belief in Chris- 
tianity. Moustapha, at the breaking out of the 
insurrection, had joined the Turkish army through 
motives of policy; fur much useful information found 
its way to the Cretan officers through his means. 

“ Moustapha,” said Dimakopoulos, as the man 
approached; “ the wife and daughter of our brave 
Nicolaidas have been carried off by a Turkish captain 
of horse. Go now, good Moustapha, to their camp, 
and, if you find the captives, return and report.” 
Hardly was the night well advanced before the 
scout returned with the announcement that he had 
discovered the captives. They were in a tent placed 
in the midst of the Turkish encampment, which was 
situated on the outskirts of the main camp. The 
men had been selected before the return of Muusta- 
pha and were ready to set out at once. In a few 
moments twenty brave Cretans filed out of the court- 
yard with Nicolaidas and Sophocles at their head, and 
were soon lost in the darkness. By a circuitous 
route they succeeded in getting in the rear of the 
Moslem camp, and it was after midnight before, 
under the guidance of Moustapha, they reached the 
encampment of the cunning Turkish captain. The 
Mussulman had taken the precaution to pitch his 
tents at some distance from the main body, in order 
that his captives might not be seen by his brother 
officers, and in addition to the sentinels without the 
camp, he had placed a number of troopers to guard 
the tent he had assigned his captives. 

By dint of slowly and cautiously creeping along on 
the grass, the Cretans, favored by the pitchy darkness, 
succeeded in getting within a short distance of the 
sentinels. The plans had already been arranged. 
They were to charge and take the Turks by surprise. 
Sophocles with five men was to go at once to the 
tent of the captives and rescue them. The rest of 
the men under Nicolaidas was to disperse the aston- 
ished Moslems and capture their horses. Every man 
understood the part he was to act in the attack, and 
at a given signal the whole band silently charged 
upon thecamp. The outposts, half asleep as they 
wearily paced along, lay gasping in the dust befure 
they could give the alarm. The sleeping Turks 
awakened only to die by the hands of an invisible 
enemy. Some wildly defended themselves, while 
others fied in the greatest terror. In less time than 
it takes to recount it, the whole encampment was 
in the possession of the Cretans. Sophocles had 


ate departure. Indeed, they had no time to lose; 
the Turks who had escaped had already alarmed the 
main camp, and the noise of hostile preparations was 
easily heard. Horses were brought at once to Arete 
and her mother, and they were soon mounted. The 


the walls of the grim old monastery just before day. 
A surrender of the convent having been demanded 
by the Turks and immediately refused, preparations 
for an active biege were at once commenced, and ina 
short time bombshell after bombshell came whizzing 


but one way to escape the massacre which would 


‘both ourselves and our enemy.” 


many of them lay prostrate from wounds and ex- 
haustion. The remnants of the little garrison were 
then gathered together for the last time in the great 
hali of the monastery, and there the brave old 
superior addressed them, explaining the impossi 
bility of further defence, and declaring that there was 





undoubtedly follow the capture of the convent. 

** If we surrender, O Cretans, our heads will form a 
pyramid erected as a warning to our brothers in 
arms. Our wives and children will become the 
slaves of the cruel Turks, condemned for life toa most 
miserable existence. But if we resolve to die to- 
gether like men, we will not only free ourselves and 
our loved ones from prolonged suffering by a single 
blow, but will involve our enemy in the same de- 
struction. Let us then offer the world an example 
of devotion to country and religion, by sacrificing 


With these words the superior ordered the cellars 
of the building to be filled with powder, and a young 
monk stood ready to apply a lighted match. It was 
a fearful moment! Women clasped their children 
to their bosoms and wept convulsively. Arete lay 
weeping in her lover’s arms, and the brave Nicolaidas, 


“ Fire, Oulas, fire!’ shouted the superior. 
A moment more and thousands were launched into 
eternity ! 





Biographical Portfolic. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union ] 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


MOSES ALLEN, 

A patriotic clergyman of the Revolution, «as born 
at Northampton, Mass., September 14, 1748 His 
great-grandfather, Samuel Allen, was one of the first 
settlers of Northampton, in 1657, and for three gener- 
ations the family was prominent in the public affairs 
of the town. Moses was educated at Princeton 
College, New Jersey, where he graduated in 1772, and 
two years later received a license to preach by the 
Presbytery of New Brunswick. 

In December, 1774, be made a visit to his friend 
and classmate, James Madison (afterwards Presi- 
dent of the United States), at Montpelier, Va., whose 
father, Colonel James Madison, received him with 
great hospitality and by whose request he preached 
in the neighborhood. His discourse was highly 
pleasing. In March, 1775, he preached first at 
Christ’s Church, a parish about twenty miles from 
Charleston, S.C. Here he was ordained, March 16th, 
1775, and remained till June, 1777, when he removed 


ow 


urged his people to join in def of the 
During the winter and spring of 1778, the tories, 
uided by the Indians, became so formidable, that an 
expedition was fitted out against them. Governor 
Houston, of Georgia, furnished three hundred and 
fifty militia, which he led in person. The patriotic 
young clergyman, Moses Allen, who had never ceased 
todenounce the tories, no sooner heard of the call to 
arms than he Jeft his parish, and joined the Georgia 
brigade as its chaplain. The entire force was under 
the command of General Robert Howe, who made 
preparations to attack the enemy at St. Augustine. 
In consequence of sickness caused by exposures in 
that unhealthy country, their force was obliged 
to return to Savannah. 

The British, under General Provost, marched on 
Midway. Mr. Allen’s congregation was broken up, 
while he with his friends joined the patriots under 
General Scriven. On the approach of the enemy to 
Midway, they. were informed that the rebel parson 
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begrimed with smoke and dust, strained his wife to 
his breast. The Cretans still maintained their irregu- 
lar firing upon the Turks, and the old superior stood 
watching for the moment when an explosion would 
hurl both friend and foe to destruction. But see! 
the Turks are pressing on! They have reached the 
court-yard! They fill the building! 























CUPID'S RE\ 
Cupid, naughty litth 
Playing midst the f 
Wearled with excess 
In the summer hou 
Plucked the tallest po 
Poppy-heads and ro. 
To make himself a co 
Where the wren re) 


While he slumbered, 
Emma, wild and wii. 
Thought the truant #o 
And, with flngers sk 
Stole cach sharp, unoi 
Stole hia deadly arro 
And began, in pride of 
Shooting at the sparr 


Thick around her fell th 
Emma little heeded; 
Cupid woke and cried: 
When he saw what s)) 
There remained one arr 
In a corner lying, 
This he poised with sub: 
Towards the damsel f\: 


As the missile reached | 
Emma stopped and tr: 
But ‘twas getting rather 
So the maid dissemble:' 
And aiming at another b 
Felt the poison rankle 
Down, upon the poet's w 
To her very ankle. 


Then she dropped upon } 
And, with hands exten 
Cried, “ Forgive me, Cap: 
If I have offended,"’ 
* No," he said; “ but you: 
As the sparrows smart: 
Till the hardness from yo 
Be forever parted," 
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“WHAT a jolly life these pilots n. 
you remark, as a boat casts off fron 
her crew of pilots and two or three 


day. “A gay life—th 
ey must enjoy 
Viewed from this point, taivone, 
of a bright, sunny day, with no t,, 
does look like a life of pleasure on, 
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kind and generous hospitality dispensed to travellers | His life is despaired of, but I may assure you that, | found the captives in peaceful slumber, unconscious | to Midway, Ga. With his patriotic brothers he took 
of all nations and all religions. Thus far it bad | although he is known as a persistent rebel, he is | of th® scene of carnage without, and he quietly | a noble stand in favor of his country, against the 
escaped the destructive hand of each successive coti- | receiving the best of treatment at our hands, Hav- | aroused them and bade them prepare for an immedi- | aggressive measures of the British ministry, and 
Nicolaidas was a man of some importance among his | husband and father, at the same time praising the | the siege was recommenced by the Moslems with | Allen was the foremost among the rebels. In conse- . 


neighbors, and had long been active in fumenting | magnanimity of the Turk. e renewed vigor, who, after a furious cannonade, which | quence of this information his house was ordered to be 
the insurrection. Although nearly sixty years of | The old Greek had viewed with distrust the de- | lasted two days and nights without intermission, | fired, and also the church where he had preached, and 
age, he, at the breaking out of the war, at once | parture of his mistress and Arete with the Turks. | succeeded in effecting a breach. * An assault was at | both were burned to the ground. 
accepted the position of colonel in the insurgent | To him the kindness of a Moslem soldier seemed | once determined upon, and, spurred on by their From this time until the fall of Savannah, in 
army and joined bis troops, leaving the care of his | incomprehensible, and the more he sat and pondered | officers, the Turks rushed to the charge. As they | December, 1778, Mr. Allen was earnest in his endeav- 
little farm and his family to an old and trusty Greek. | over it, the more restless and suspicious he grew. | mounted the walls of the convent the explosion of | ors to aid the cause of his fellow-countrymen. On 
The family consisted, besides the old Cretan, of his | Finally arriving at the conclusion that the wound of | mines, with which the ground seemed filled, stag- | the entrance of the British fleet into the harbor of rs 
wife, a son, who was also serving in the ranks of the | his master was a fiction and that his charges were | gered the head of the advancing column. The | Savannah, in consequence of the injudicious disposi- 4 
native army, and a fair daughter, eighteen years of | in great danger of becuming the slaves of a Turk— | Turks, horror-stricken, paused at the sight of their | tion of the American forces, under General Howe, : 
| age. Arete, the beautiful Cretan, was called the gem | a fate to be dreaded—he determined to seek out | mutilated comrades, but urged on by those in com- | the British won an easy victury. The Georgia mili- 
of the village, and many were the cfiers she had | Sophocles, the. maiden’s lover, who was then an | mand—always careless of Mahometan lives if they | tia, taken by surprise, were thrown into confusion. 
received from both Mussulman and Cretan admirers. | officer of the garrison at the monastery of Arcadi.| only succeed in slaying Christians—they again | Mr. Allen, seeing the unsteadiness of the troops, 
Each proposal, however, was in turn rejected, until | Taking an old pistol, which had done good service in | pushed on and gained the breach. Upon entering | rushed to the front and called on the men to follow 
a young native of Retimo, who bore the name of the | the war of 1821, as a means of defence, the Greek set | the opening the Turks found themselves exposed toa | him. Wherever the fire was the hottest, there he 
greatest of ancient Athens tragedians, presented | out, and taking a roundabout direction succeeded in | hot fire of musketry from the garrison. The cells, by | hurried, unconscious of fear, and strove heroically to 4 
hitoself. To the brave and handsome Sophocles, Arete | evading the bodies of Turkish foragers and obtaining | which the open courtyard was surrounded, instead of | impart courage to others. General Walton, their | 
svon succumbed, and the day had already been set | an entrance into the convent. Not only did he find | being filled with peaceful monks, their former occu- der, was w ded and fell, when the troops | 
apart for the celebration of their nuptials, when the | Sophocles, but also his master alive and well, which | pants, now contained determined Cretanssworn to sell | retreated in disorder. A few escaped, but the greater } 
signal for revolt hurried the young lover to the ren- | proved his conjecture to have been correct. The | their lives at the dearest possible price. Turk after | part were made prisoners,among whom was Mr.Allen. | 
dezvous in the mountains of Sphakia. The maiden, | story of the capture of the Cretan women excited the | Turk fell victims of Cretan valor, and thus the strife The British at once took possession of Savannah, 
sorrowful at her separation from her lover, remained | greatest indignation, not only in the breasts of Nico- | was maintained during the day. The superior of the | the American officers were sent on parole to Sunbury, 
at home with her n.otber, under the protection of the | laidas and Sophocles, but throughout the garrison, | convent, Father Gabriel, was seen on all sides exhort- | but the privates were placed on board of the prison | 
old Greek and many were the curses heaped upon the heads of | ing the garrison to hold out, cheering the trembling | ships in the river, and among them Mr. Allen. Wea- | 
The month of November, 1865, found a large Turk- | the followers of Mohammed. women, and assisting the wounded. Dimakopoulos | ried with a confinement of many weeks in a loath- 
ish force under the command of Mustapha Pacha Sophocles at once sought the commander of the | and Sophocles performed many deeds of valor, and | some place, and seeing no prospect of relief, he deter- 
marching upon the monastery of Arcadi. Arriving | garrison, and recounting his griefs to him, asked for | where the danger was greatest there they were to be | mined to attenfpt an escape by throwing himself into 
at Retim>, the Turkish general consolidated his | advice. found. The brave spirit of their ancestors seemed to | the river and swimming to a distant point; but he 
forces and despatched his army, in two divisions, to ‘Yon must at once take means for their rescue | grow again in the breasts of the degenerate Candiots | was drowned in the attempt, on the night of the 8th 
besiege the convent, which was situated in the pash- | fro u the tiands of the rascally Tarks,” said the brave | of these days, and they fought with heroic valor until | of February, 1779, in the thirty-first year of bis age. ay | 
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LIFE OFF SHORE WITH THE PILOTS. 
BY HARRY POMEROY, 
** WHAT a jolly life these pilots must lead!” I hear 
you remark, as a boat casts off from the wharf, with 
her crew of pilots and two or three friends, perhaps, 

















CUPID’S REVENGE. 


In the summer hours, 

Plucked the tallest poppy-head— 
Poppy-heads and roses— 

To make himself a cosy bed 
Where the wren reposes. 


While he slumbered, Emma came: 
Emma, wild and willful, 

Thought the truant god to tame, 
And, with fingers skillful, 

Stole each sharp, unerring dart, 
Stole his deadly arrows; 

And began, in pride of heart, 
Shooting at the sparrows. 


Thick around her fell the game, 
Emma little heeded; 

Cupid woke and cried out, “* Shame!"’ 
When he saw what she did. 

There remained one arrow still, 
In a corner lying, 

This he poised with subtle skill, 
Towards the damsel flying. 


As the missile reached its mark, 
Emma stopped and trembled; 

But ‘twas getting rather dark, 
So the maid dissembled; 

And aiming at another bird, 
Felt the poison rankle 

Down, upon the poet's word, 
To her very ankle. 


Then she dropped upon her knees, 
And, with hands extended, 

Cried, “* Forgive me, Cupid, please, 
If I have offended."’ 

“No,” he said; “ but you shall smart, 

As the sparrows smarted, 

Till the hardness from your heart 
Be forever parted."’ 








on board, for a cruise in the bay, on a fine summer’s 
day. ‘‘A gay life—they must enjoy it.” 
Viewed from this point, through the atmosphere 
of a bright, sunny day, with no thought beyond, it 
does look like a life of pleasure only. You go down 
with a fishing party; a pilot boat glides swiftly by; 
the weather is fine and warm, there is a good breeze, 
and it all seems a life of sunshine; pilots lounging on 
deck, perhaps, as their boat speeds over the spark- 
ling waves, leaving a foaming wake behind. How 
jolly, how free and easy, how pleasant their vocation. 
Well, there is a halo of romance about it, on a 
beautiful day insummer. But stop. You forget it is 
business with them ; that the same parties have sailed 
together for years, over every foot of the same 
waters; that every inch of the coast is as familiar to 
them as “household words.” You forget the night 
watches—your fishing party has probably reached 
the end of Long Wharf by sundown—the constant 
lookout for inward bound vessels; the call, in the 
dead hours of the night, to “ turn out ” to him whose 
turn itis, if a vessel is spoken and will “take;” the 
hasty toilet; into the cance; the boarding of the brig 
barque or ship, or whatever it is, and the “tramp, 
tramp, tramp,” on the deck of that vessel, until she 
is carried past all dangers, and safe into port. 
Even in summer, there are fearful gales, fierce 
storms, and many discomforts encountered, and these 
are multiplied in winter. To you, a two or three 
days’ cruise with them in the summer is all novelty 
and romance; to them, it is everyday business— 
matter of fact. 
There is no little anxiety when taking a big ship 
into port in foul weather, to say nothing of danger to 
life. It requires coolness, nerve, judgment and ski!1, 
to run into the harbor in a bad night, to avoid the 
perils that beset the path. Four instance, beating up 
through the Narrows, about to tack ship. ‘Port, 
hard a port!” sings ont the pilot. 
A fleet of “‘down-easters,” ‘“‘ Johnnies,” and other 
craft are bound out, with a fair wind. A thick- 
headed skipper of a “ fore-and-after” puts his helm 
hard a starboard. 
“Hard a port! hard a port, there!” roars out the 
pilot, to those on board the schooner. 
Too late! The ship strikes her on the starboard 
bow, and she goes down; lucky if the crew escape. 
An exciting time when two boats of about equal 
speed are in proximity, and a sail is made out in the 
fat distant horizon. Both run for the speck on the 
ocean, one, perhaps, “‘free,’”? and the other “by the 
wind.” Every stitch of canvas is crowded on, the 
most skillful hands are at the wheels, and away they 
fly for the prize, like race horses on the home stretch. 
They rapidly near the approaching vessel, which is 
made out with the aid of glasses to be a ship or barque. 
On they fly over the waves, leaving foaming wakes 
behind; their clouds of canvas filled and every inch 
drawing, neither gaining upon the other. On and 
on, bow and bow, as near as can be judged by the 
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“ Yes,” comes back from the ship, and overboard 


with merriment, the contestants fur the prize, caring 
little who wins, while the pilots in each boat are 
watching with interest and not a little anxiety, the 
result. Ha! one canoe is alongside, and an instant 
after, the other; but “first come first served,” and 
the pilot in a moment is on the deck of his prize, and 
the ship is soon under way again. 

Then when the English steamer is due, all are on 
the ‘qué vive, and speculations are rife as to whether 
she will come to the east’ard, mid-bay, or to nor’ard. 


one another; there is a good breeze, and the steamer 
is hourly, yes, momentarily expected. Night comes 
on—nine, ten o’clock—it is dark as Erebus. Ha! 
there goes a rocket. 
“That’s her. Send up a rocket, Ned.” It streams 
into the air; another, and another, from the other 
boats. Now comes the race for the prize. “ Up with 
the stay-sail, there. Haul aft the main sheet.” 
The breeze is fresh, and the boats fly over the 
water in the direction of the coveted’ steamer, the 
rockets streaming into the air every few minutes. 
Her lights are soon made out; the boat to windward 
has the best of it. The steamer heads up for her, 
slows, stops, and the pilot is aboard, and, with scarce- 
ly five minutes’ detention, she is on her course again, 
and the pilot boats seek to get as fur from one another 
as possible. 
When a pilot sets his foot on a vessel’s deck, he is 
the commander; all responsibility is his. If fair 
weather, and the vessel is boarded a long way off, in 
the night, he finds how many knots she is making, 
lays her course for Boston Light, and tells the officer 
of the deck to run till he makes the light, and then 
call bim. He is going to “turn in.” But in bad 
weather, he knows his place, and keeps it—on deck. 
These same faces that have sailed for years togeth- 
er, go down on a cruise some fine summer morning; 
they cruise for several days without “ manning out” 
perhaps don’t speak a vessel that will take a pilot ; the 
tony then b irksome, hard to bear. The 
fine warm summer weather has no particular charm 
for them; they are not down on a pleasure trip. A 
storm, a gale, anything to break this tiresome monot- 
ony, they wish for. Sometimes, on the first day’s 
cruise, they may man out, all but one man, and he 
may cruise a week or more before he gets a vessel. 
This is not particularly pleasant. 
Let us say it is the fourth day of the cruise; nota 
vessel spoken that would take a pilot. It is sunset, 
and a general observation is taken of the weather— 
and the pilots are pretty good almanacs. 
‘I think we shall have the wind to the nor’ard and 
west’ard ’fore morning, and enough of it, too,” says 
the skipper. 
‘*Tt’s canted three or four points to the nor’ard, 
now. Shouldn’t wonder if we got a squall out of that 
black cat to west’ard,” answers one of the men. 
“Better make all snug here, boys, before we turn 
in,” says the skipper. ‘ There’s no knowing what 
may come out of that. My opinion is, it will blow 
great guns before twelve o'clock. Better take the 
bonnet off the jib, and reef her down close, and let 
-her blow.” 
One ‘*‘ her ” refers to the boat, and the other “ her” 
to the wind. 
After nine o’clock. The cloud has grown larger, 
the heavens are half obscured; there is a fresh breeze 
blowing and increasing every moment; the sea is 
rising, and looks black and angry. Puff, puff, the 
avant couriers of the squall. How she lays down to 
it, her lee rail under water, and her nose plunging 
into the.seas, now every moment rising with the 
force of the wind. Now she ships a sea, and those on 
deck are drenched. How the wind howls, how it 
shrieks through the rigging; how the boat trembles 
from stem to stern, as a heavy sea strikes her! Puff, 
puff, again, and stronger than before. She heels well 
over, and flies with the speed of a bird before the 
wind’s furies. 
“No use to run off any further, boys. Hard down! 
Let her come round. There, let her lay, dead,” 
orders the skipper. ‘ Better down with the foresail. 
All right—here she comes—it’s a tearer!”” 
The squall strikes her with its fearful fury, but, 
bead on, facing it, she takes it right in her teeth, 
shakes her head, trembles her whole length, rises 
high on the crest of a wave, then plunges deep down 
into the trough of the angry sea, as if doing battle 
with the maddened waters; or, like the spring of a 
beast of prey upon its victim, she plunges her head a 
fathom deep in the foaming brine. 
“Keep her head to, and let her ‘bile,’ Captain 
Jack,” saysthe skipper. Andall hands turn in, save 
Captain Jack, whose first watch it is. 
They are “rocked to sleep,” the gale howling, 
roaring and shrieking over them. Captain Jack 
faces the storm. It rains now in torrents, and the 
sharp lightning flashing through the black night is 
almost blinding; and the deafening peals of thunder 
seem to shake the foundations of the deep. 
Half an hour, and the fury of the storm is spent} 
but, as predicted, the wind comes now from the 
nor’ard and west’ard, and is blowing half a gale. The 
skipper appears in the companion-way—any change 





It is sundown, and two or more boats are in sight of 


singing an accompaniment. He feels gay; the mo- 
notony is broken. Pretty near twelve o’clock—some- 
body else must turn out, and take his trick at the 
wheel. Ha! a light ahead. There goes a rocket. 
Bear down, Captain Jack, that vessel wants a pilot.” 

“Captain Ben, here’s a ship for you. Turn out o’ 
that!’ sings out Captain Jack, down the companion- 
Captain Ben is on deck ina moment. There goes 
another rocket. In a short time, the boat is close 
under the lee of the ship, or barque. How she looms 
up in the darkness, looking half as large again as by 
daylight. 

‘*Ship ahoy!” bails Captain Ben, through a speak- 
ing trumpet. “ Will you take a pilot for Boston?” 

« Yes,” comes back the answer. 

** Heave to.” 

Captain Ben is making a hasty toilet; all hands 
are on deck; the boat wears round, and is soon up 
with the ship, to leeward of her; the canoe is launched 
—these are carried on deck—and dances like a cork on 
the angry waters—now two feet higher than the boat, 
on the crest of a wave; now ten feet down, in the 
sea; now bump she comes against the side of the 
boat. Look out, there, or she’ll get stove. The boat- 
keeper is in, and with the oars keeps her off. No 
easy matter to get into that canoe. Now she rises— 
now Captain Ben is in. , 

“All right; let go.” 

They are gone; one half moment you can see them, 
and then they are lost to sight. The boat wears 
round, in order to pick up the canoe. The ship is 
lost to sight in the blackness of the night. 

“Send up a rocket there.” 

The black pall is lighted for an instant, as the 
rocket with its train of fire speeds high into the air. 

‘*Look out sharp for the canoe, all hands. Get that 
trumpet.” 

What eyes can pierce that inky void? what voice 
can be heard in the roar of the gale? Send up the 
rockets; the boatkeeper must find the boat, and 
make his way the best he can. She is lying head to, 
now, and it is fearful to think of that little canoe, 
tossing about on such a sea as this. Perhaps she 
swamped before she reached the ship, and pilot and 
boatkeeper went down to the caverns below. The 
rockets are all gone. 

** Burn the flash light, Ned.” 
How it lights up the boat's deck, the anxious faces 
of the pilots, the crests of the topping waves! How 
it lights up the black pall of the stormy night for a 
little distance about—how wild, how weird the scene! 
Hark! what is that? a hail? No, only one of the 
thousand voices of the gale. An hour, two hours— 
the flash light is still burning, but no cance reaches 
the boat. All night—the morning dawns, and the 
angry waves, catching the red rays of the rising sun, 
leap into the air, like flames from a thousand fur- 
naces. No canoe isto be seen—not with the glass 
from the masthead, could it be seen at any consider- 
able distance, in the high-running seas. She must 
have swamped. No one man could handle her in 
this sea. 

“Captain Ben might have taken her above the 
ship, knowing what a sea was running,” says one. 
“* No knowing whether he got aboard or not. Hard 
up the helm! We'll run to leeward. We may pick 
him up.” 

The search is vain; no canoe is found.* Not all 
sunshine—not all pleasure, this. 

But this is in the summer time. Take it in the 
winter season—intensely cold, a gale of wind, a fierce 
snow-storm, the decks all iced up, the pilot’s gar- 
ments frozen stiff as iron, the boat so loaded with ice 
as to behave badly, the sails stiff and hard as oak 
planks. A ship is spoken; a pilot is wanted. Into 
the canoe he gets, with the boatkeeper. Half way to 
the ship, and the canoe is swamped by a tremendous 
sea. They struggle, and buffet the waves for dear 
life. Another canoe is launched. One is saved—the 
boatkeeper; but ere the pilot can be reached, hesinks 
to his ocean grave. Death takes that pilot; he is 
manned out” furever.t 

Not all sunshine the pilot’s life; not all ease, com- 
fort, pleasure A ship is bourded off Cape Cod; the 
weather looks somewhat threatening, but the wind is 
fair, and the captain anxious to get into port. It 
commences to snow, and in half an hour a fierce, 
blinding snow-storm, driven by that terrible driver, 
Northeaster, envelops the ship and the ocean. Not 
the length of the ship can be seen. Night sets in; no 
light can be made.out. The pilot knew his bearings 

* Several instances have occurred, where, owing to the 
wind and sea, the boatkeepers have been unable to reach 
the boat, in the night, after putting pilots aboard vessels. 
We believe no one has ever been lost, however; either 
being picked up by other vessels, or making their way to 
port. Captain Hooper, now a branch pilot, while boat- 
keeper, puta pilot aboard a ship, at night, in the winter 
season, and was unable, for reasons stated above, to 
reach the boat; and, owing to the darkness, he could 
not be seen by those on board. He was a long distance 
off in the bay, the weather cold, and a northeaster blow- 
ing. Finding all efforts fruitless, he put the canoe before 
the wind, and headed for Boston Light, with small chance, 
it appeared to him, of ever reaching there, in the heavy 
running sea. But, fortunately, he kept the canoe right 


then, as if she would take the bits in her teeth; but 









several hours—as long as he dares to. No light 
shows its welcome flash to his straining eye. All 
around him is gloom, and the blinding snow-storm. 
He will run no longer on that tack, he man in the 
chain is heaving the lead. 

“Twelve fathoms—ten fathoms,” he calls out. 

“‘She’s shoaling water. Haul her off shore,” says 
the pilot, to the officer of the deck. 

“ Nine fathoms,” sings out the man in the chains. 

‘Hard down the helm! Brace up sharp, fore and 
aft.” 

Hark! what is that sound that appalls the stoutest 
heart? “Breakers! Breakers ahead!” The ship’s 
compasses are a point out of the way; she is loaded 
with iron, and is driving on to alee shore. She wont 
work off, but is shoaling water fast. 

‘Stand by both anchors, there!” roars the pilot. 
* Let go every fathom of chain.” 

Down go the anchors. They don’t hold her—she 
kedges. , 

“Stand by to cut away the masts!” again roars out 
the pilot, through the howling storm, 

The ship fetches up, the anchor takes hold. All 
safe. Snap! one of the cables has parted—the best 
bower is gone! God help them, now, if the other 
parts.* 

“Cut away, lively there!” shouts the pilot. 

Over go the masts, with a fearful crash. 

*‘ Clear away the wreck!” 

Rid of her masts and their hamper, she rides easier 

—the single cable holds her. Now and then, asea 
heavier than common lifts the wreck to a fearful 
height, from which she plunges to the black depths 
below, and tons of water pour over her, tracking 
their way in ice. She settles—ha! now she rises, 
throwing the foam from stem to stern. How she 
trembles as she rises! Now comes the fearful strain 
on that single cable; but every link there is loyal— 
straightened to its utmost tension, it is equal to the 
immense strain, and holds the wreck from the rocks 
and roaring breakers, lashed to fury by the gale. 
All that night, till the dawn ofa winter’s day, 
stands the pilot and the crew of the dismantled ship; 
through the blinding snow, the driving gale, the 
drenching seas—like statues of ice they stand, ex- 
pecting, momentarily —death. 

Sunrise. The sterm clears; where are they? 

Within a quarter of a mile of the Graves, a ledge of 
rocks outside the harbor, which has been the grave 
of many a sailor. Within a quarter ofa mile of that 
black and sullen ledge, that terrible monster, this 
time baffled of its prey, by that single cable; while 
the white-lipped, foaming furies of the sea—the 
breakers—lash the rocks with terrible power, roaring 
and howling, as if in rage at being despoiled of their 
victims, withheld trom their grasp by one single link 
of that chain cable. 
Not all play, not all pleasure, not all sunshine, the 
pilot’s life. Take a cruise with them, sometime. 
Oar word for it, you will be heartily welcomed, and 
well taken care of. 


* The barque Nonpareil was boarded March 24th, 1861, by 
Captain B. B. Tremere, during a gale of wind. A thick 
snow-storm set in—let go both anchors; lost the bower; 
cut away the masts. The remaining anchor held, and 
the barque and all on board were saved from destruction. 
In the morning, she was found to. be a little way off the 
**Graves,*’ between there and Nahant. 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
The rattlesnake tinds a superior foe in the deer and 
black snake. Whenever a buck discovers a rattle- 
snake in a situation which invites attack, be loses no 
time in preparing for battle. He makes up to within 
ten or twelve feet of the snake, then leaps forward, 
and aims to sever the body of the snake with his 
sharp, bifurcated hoofs. The first onset is most com- 
mouly successful; but if otherwise, the buck repeats 
the trial until he cuts the snake in twain.. The 
rapidity and fatality of his skillful manceuvre leave 
but a slight chance for its victim either to escape, or 
to inject his poison into his more alert antagonist. 
The black snake is also more than an equal compet- 
itor against the rattlesnake. Such is its celerity of 
motion, not only in running, but in entwining itself 
round its victim, that the rattlesnake has no way of 
escaping from its fatal embrace. When the black 
and rattlesnake are about to meet for battle, the 
former darts forward at the height of his speed, and 
strikes at the neck of the latter with unerring cer- 
tainty, leaving a foot or two of the upper part of his 
own body at liberty. In an instant he encircles him 
within five or six folds; he then stops and looks the 
strangled and gasping foe in the face, to ascertain 

the effect produced upon “is corseted body. If he 

shows signs of life, the coils are multiplied and the 

screws tightened, the operator all the while narrowly 

watching the countenance of the helpless victim. 

Thus the two remain thirty or forty minutes; the 

executioner then slackens one coil, noticing at the 

same time whether any signs of life appear. If so, 

the coil is resumed, and retained until the incarcer- 

ated wretch is completely dead. The moccasin snake 

is destroyed in the same way. 
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iver, and among them Mr. Allen. ined 
ynfinement of many weeks in a loath 
ind seeing no prospect of relief, he deter- 
vnfpt an escape by throwing himself into 
swimming to a distant point; but he | 
in the attempt, on the night of the 8th | 
1779, in the thirty- first year of his age. 


in the weather generally awakens the pilots. 

** Let her go for the cape, Captain Jack.” 

He disappears. Up goes the helm—steady! Now 
she flies with the wind on her quarter, a line of foam 
even with her lee rail, and a snowy wake behind. 
Like a quarter horse on the home stretch, she dashes 
on over the seething waters, with a plunge now and 


An exchange gives the following advice to small 
boys: “If your sister, while engaged in a tender con- 
versation with her tender sweetheart, asks you to 
bring a glass of water from an adjoining room, you 
can start on the errand, but you need not return. 
You will not be missed, that’s certain; we’ve seen it 
tried. Don’t forget this, little boys.” 





















side up, and reached the channel, well-nigh perished, and 
was picked up by the station boat. 

+ Albert Gurney, 21 years of age, attached to the boat 
Frolic, was lost February 20th, 1846, in attempting to 
board the barque Carib, in a severe gale and snow-storm, 
about six miles east-southeast of Boston Light. His body 
was never recovered. The boatkeeper was rescued. 


distance that separates them, and soon they are 
within hailing distance. 

“Ship ahoy! Ship ahoy!” almost the same instant, 
from stentorian lungs, and, “Take a pilot for Bos- 
ton?” from the same two voices, almost.simultane- 
ously. 
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THA FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





































BOSTON, SATURDAY, NOV. 30, 1867. 


priests that were led away had hid the fire there ap- 
peared water, and that Neemias had purified the 
sacrifices therewith; then the king enclosing the 
place made it holy, after he had tried the matter,” 
“ and Neemias called the thing naphthar, which is as 
much as to say, a cleansing.” 





Three sudden deaths have occurred within a short 
time on the London Under-ground Railway, in con- 
sequence of the oppressive nature of the atmosphere, 
the large quantities of sulphuric acid gas and car- 
bonic acid gas being deleterious to diseased lungs. It 
is a subject for scientific investigation. 
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Professor Braune of the University, Leipsic, has 
just published a method of making accurate drawings 
of the human system, which is at once novel and 
startling. He first freezes the subject to a metallic 
hardness by exposing it to a temperature many de- 
grees below zero for a sufficient period of time, then 
with a fine saw he severs the frezen body in any di- 
rection, as may be desired. If proper saws are used, 
the cuts will be perfectly clean and smooth; over 
these cuts a stream of water is poured, which in- 
stantly freezes, as the whole operation is carried on in 
a@room at a low temperature, and the ice forms a 





The microscope reveals wonderful things. A paper 


the animal is enabled to obtain its food. By this 
means the carnivorous mollusca bore throngh the 
shells of the animals on which they prey. Thenum- 
bers, arrangement and shape of these teeth afford to 


NEW SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES, ETC. | the naturalists 4 means of determining species. 

A new stereoscope has been invented by J. Clark 
Maxwell, that admits of the observer's standing a| _Tb¢ impudent attempt of the French to deprive 
short distance from the apparatus, and looking with Newton of the fame of discovering the principles of 
both eyes at a large lens, the object appearing close gravitation, and transfer it to Pascal, has been an- 
to the lens. The stereoscope consists of a board swered by Sir David Brewster, in The Atheneum, 
about two feet long, on which is placed—1. A vertical who settles the matter very conclusively. Sir David 
frame to hold a pair of pictures, which may be an war the biographer of Newton, and examined all his 
ordinary stereoscopic slide turned upside down. 2. A | MSS., in the hands of the Earl of Portsmouth. He 
sliding piece near the middle of the board, containing | PTOnOUnces all the letters published as Newton’s to be 
two lenses of six feet in length, placed side by side, forgeries, and proves them such by internal evidence. 
with their centres about one inch and a quarter | !t 1#, upon the face of it, a wicked attempt to appro- 
apart. 3. A frame containing a large lens of about priate a grand tepetation. 
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eight inches focal length and three inches diameter. 
The observer stands with his eyes about two feet 
from the large lens. With his right eye he sees the 
real image of the left-hand picture formed by the 
left-hand lens in the air close to the large lens; and 
with the left eye he sees the real image of the other 
picture formed by the other lens in the same place. 
The united images look like a real object in the air 
close to the larger lens. This image may be magni- 
tied or diminished at pleasure, by sliding the piece 
containing the two lenses nearer to or further from 
the picture. 





A spiritualist of New York lately applied for a 
patent for an arrangement to make ghosts or.spirite 
visibla. It consisted of a room from which light and 
air was almost excluded, only air was admitted by a 
stop-cock, which was opened from time to time, and 
light was passed, in a very small quantity, through a 
piece of dark-blue or black glass, or fluid, so that 
when first entering the room nothing was seen, but 
remaining in it for any length of time a very faint 
view of the interior was obtained; the inventor as- 
serting that the bodies of ghosts or spirits are so at- 
tenuated that common light passes straight through 
them and makes them invisible. Each man can thus 
have his own ghosts. 


Tbe aroma left on slow evaporation of genuine 
spirite, when gently evaporated in the hollow of the 
hand, is so very characteristic that it is used as a cri- 
terion in the south of France, to distinguish between 
pure esprit de vin, esprit de marc de raisin, and the 
spirituous fidids obtained from grain and beet-root. 
1t is impossible to entirely eliminate from the latter 
the fusil-oil, but this is never present in spirits made 
from wine, which, on the contrary, always contain 
small quantities of cenanthic and acetic ethers. The 
smell left on evaporation of spirits not made from 
wine is so peculiar that it may be even recognized in 
the ether made from this spirit. 





The origin of the word ‘‘ naphtha ” is thus given:— 
On referring to the first chapter of the second book of 
Maccabees, verses nineteen to thirty-sixth, the origin 
of the word naphtha will be plainly seen. In a letter 
of the Jews from Jerusalem to those of Egypt, they 
state that when their fathers were led into Persia, 
the priests ‘ took the tire of the altar privately, and 
hid it in a hollow place of a pit without water, where 
they kept it sure, so that the place was unknown to 
all men.” After many years, Neemias sent on the 
matter, when it was told “they found no fire but 
thick water.” This thick water was then drawn up 
ami laid on the sacrifice, and when the time came 
“ that the sun shone, there was a great tire kindled.” 
‘When the sacrifice was consumed Neemies com- 
manded the water that was left to be poured on the 
great stones; when this was done there was kindled 
aflame.” “So when the matter was known, it was 
‘be the King of Persia that in the place where the 





M. Henry Giffard, a French engineer, bas inflated 
® monster balloon, 69 feet in diameter, containing 
210.000 feet of gas. The balloon ccst £4000. It was 
lately inflated on a Saturday, by the‘old process of 
making the gas, and on the next Thursday the Joss of 
gas was only 2100 cubic feet, the valves were so per- 
fect. It is made of two webs of closely-woven linen, 
cemented together by several layers of American 
black India-rubber varnish, the whole being covered 
with drying oil, so as to prevent any of the effects of 
The balloon is attached to a ca- 
ble 984 feet long, Which is coiled and uncoiled by two 
different steam-engines. The inflation above alluded 
to being terminated, the balloon, containing 210,000 
cubic feet of hydrogen gas, was retained by the bal- 
last; at each of the 70 ropes of the group were at- 
tached ten sand-bags, weighing eacb 33 Ibs.; and, in 
spite of this weight of 23,100 lbs., the car was more 
than three feet from the ground, so great was the 
ascensiunal force. A rather strong wind, that may 
be estimated at 33 feet per second, was then blowing, 
but it did not prevent the balloon from rising in a 


osmoee or diffusion. 





WANTED TO SEE IT FLOP.—A benevolent and 
radical anti-slavery lady had taken a likely young 
contraband to train as waiter. The first step was to 
clothe him in a trim suit of coarse blue cloth. 
experiment promised complete success, as Cesar, 
though a plantation hand, was learning rapidly. But 
one morning he appeared to wait on the table with 
one leg of his pantaloons apparently torn from the 
“Why, Cesar, what is the 

** Missus,” said he, solemn- 


hip down to the ankle. 
matter?” said the lady. 
ly, “I ripped it; I wanted to see it flop.” 





Nor sO MUCH OF A PRIZE.—A Pittsburgh paper 
tells how two thieves met a gentleman walking the 
streets late at night with a box under his arm, and 
undertook to show him to a hotel. They relieved 
him of his box and ran off with it. ‘The gentleman 
was a naturalist, and the box contained four rattle- 
Fancy the thieves’ emotions when investi- 





A Goop MonTHLY.-— Among the popular month- 
lies which will amuse and instruct the readers during 
the coming year, we can point to none which will 
better repay itscost than Ballou’s Monthly Magazine. 
p with great care, and will inculcate a 
taste forthe beautiful and pleasin, 
literature. Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, Boston. Fif- 
teen cents a number, $1 25 in clubs. 

Boston Sunday Times. 





WANTED —Any one wishing to dispose of Volume 
First, of ‘‘ Gleason’s Pictorial ” (1851), may hear of a 
ding a line to “D.,” at this office. 
ill be paid for Nos. 3, 22, 23, 32, 33 





Or a liberal price w 





ALL THE DIFFERENCE.—Port wine leaves its 





Fashion and Gossip. 


A FasHIONABLE WEDDING IN NEW YorRK.—The 
New York Home Journal says that one of the most 
beautiful brides of the season was Miss Mary H. 
James, who was married at Calvary Church, on 
Thursday, October 31, in the presence of a large and 
aristocratic assembly, to Mr. Alfred Grymes. The 
hour fixed for the ceremony was twelve o’clock, 
noon, but nearly an hour before that time the whole 
of the large church, with the excepticn of a few pews 
on either side of the middle aisle set apart for thé 
family and relatives, was crowded, and late comers 
found it impossible to get even a view of the altar. 
About twenty minutes past twelve the melodious 
notes of the organ announced the wedding party at 
hand, and the appearance of the church at this 
period was particularly fine. Mrs. Grymes, nee 
James, is a magnificent-looking woman, and has 
been a great belle for several years. Asa bride she 
appeared more beautiful than ever, attired in a 
dress of rich white corded silk, trimmed elaborately 
with white satin and point lace, and made with a 
very long train—probably three yards in length. 
The corsage was cut—according to the Parisian style 
—exceedingly low, and made with the band sleeve, 
which displayed a most beautiful neck and faultless 
arm. There were no bridemaids, the bride being 
attended at the altar by her intimate friend, Mrs. 
Church, nee Kitty McKim, who was dressed in a 
pink and white striped silk, trimmed with lace, and 
worn over an underskirt of pink silk. The groom 
was dressed in a double-breasted frock coat and light 
trousers, and held his hat in his hand during the 
entire ceremony. The style of being married in a 
frock coat, we learn, is the latest English fashion, 
and indeed we think a groom always appears better 
in a fine walking suit, than in the dolefal black so 
customary at weddings. At the conclusion of the 
wedding ceremony the invited guests assembled at 
the residence of Mrs. August Belmont, 109 Fifth 
Avenue, who gave the wedding breakfast, which was 
a most magnificent affair. 

A SPITEFUL CUT FROM AN EmPEROR.—Francis 
Joseph doesn’t like Eugenie, and took occasion to 
give her a spiteful cut on that tender subject, her 
costume, at the time of the Salzburg meeting. The 
toilet worn by the Empress Eugenie was of the most 
approved and fashionable make, half mourning, of 
the most delicate tint of gray ornamented with jet, 
out of compliment to the memory of Maximilian—a 
visiting morning costume, out of compliment to the 
hour—a short petticoat, reaching just below the 
ankle, surmounted by a shorter one of the same 
material; half-high, tight-fitting boots of lilac kid, 
with sparkling jet tassels, and a long cane in her 
hand, according to the fashion adopted at the French 
court on all occasions of travelling or villegiatura, 
The whole aspect of the wéarer was charming, light 
and stylish in the bighest degree. The Empress 
Elizabeth, on the contrarv, wore long sweeping 
skirts with a total abeence of all ornament. A rich 
veil of black lace, artistically arranged, with a coro- 
net of jet, fell from the small bonnet over the neck, 
and on either side of her face—the whole toilet, by 
its severe simplicity, affording a striking contrast to 
that of her imperial visitor. But just as she was 
entering the carriage, where the Empress Eugenie 
was already seated, bis majesty, Francis Joseph, 
touched her wrist and exclaimed, rather abruptly, 
“Take care, madame, your feet are visible.” The 
words happening to catch the ear of the imperial 
lady to whom they were not addressed, caused her to 
color slightly, but, of course, no other outward sign 
of comprehension of their meaning was made mani- 
fest, 





BEAUTIFUL SHAWLS.—Shawls are generally worn 
and considered more elegant for carriage or visiting 
dress than the richest sacks or cloaks. They are 
simply folded, and the ugly hood formed by pinning 
a large fold in the back is not seen; it was foreign to 
the true character and grace of a proper shawl 
draperie, and it has passed away. We have seen & 
few of these elegant and expensive articles of Paisley 
and India manufacture, and nothing can be more 
superb or better suited ‘for fall toilet. Only ladies of 
commanding height or mature grace can wear them 
advantageously. They are decidedly matronly. 

Home AND FOREIGN GossIP.—A Providence 
woman refused to marry her lover on the very day 
assigned for the wedding, because he had shaved off 
his moustache.——The Michigan ladies have got up 
@ secret society which they call the “Order of the 
Sacred Temple.”——A young domestic at Pittsburg, 
afflicted with the button mania, has got into trouble 
and the jail by eking out her collection from visitors’ 
garments.——The wife of a Brooklyn shoemaker, on 
Friday, presented her husband with thirty-two 
pounds of baby, in four packages. —— Mrs. Yelverton’s 
dress is said to be elegant but simple.-——The Mormon 
agent in England has devised a nice plan for pretty 
young women to emigrate to Utah. He tells them 
that when they arrive at the land of Saints they can 
secure a rich elder for a husband, making it a condi- 
dition of marriage that he send for all the rest of her 
family.——Eugenie, they say, has thrown over the 
Pope for the sake of ber son’s prospects. ——Sixteen 
lace dresses form part of the bridal trousseau of a 
Neapolitan princess.——Pet puppies are coming in 
with the foreign fashions.——The chignon has doub- 
led the price of hair in two years.—A puiat auy 





mark on the nose; water—on a bank note, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Tr~¢ GUARDIAN ANGEL. By Oliver Wendell 

Holmes. Author of “The Autocrat of the Break- 

= — ** Elsie Venner,” etc. Boston. Ticknor 
e/ds. 


The “ Professor’s Story” affords the foundation for 
this, which is based on certain psychological entail- 
ments possessed by the heroine, which, true in her 
case, are true everywhere. She is one of the “‘sus- 
centible ’ sort, who comes within the scope of many 
and varied in§-<es, which are contravened by the 
“Angel”—a strange angel, outraging all poetical 
conventionalis=:, but an angel, nevertheless, of the 
masculine and human persuasion—Byles Gridley— 
who saves her from peril, and leaves her in the arms 
of perfect peace and a tender husband of the right 
affinity. The good doctor does not believe in affin- 
ities—he would knock the man down who said he did 
—but this work wonderfally counts against himself. 
So of phrenology; yet we here have him speak of 
fellows “‘ with well-spread bases to their heads, for 
the ground floor of the faculties, and well-vaulted 
arches for. the upper range of apprehensions and 
combinations.” He, in demonstrating the idea of 
transmitted qualities, says that living people are but 
“dead folks warmed over,” and in Myrtle Hazard’s 
embodiments of ancestry we have the spiritual phe- 
nomenon of obsessim reduced to a philosophical base. 
We «io not wonder at the war of the pulpit and the 
press upon the book; but be exbibits great truths in 
his portrayals, from which he abates nothing, backed 
as they have been by recent examples from real life. 
He makes no attacks on the good and pure, even by 
implication, and such shine the grander by compar- 
ison with the Bellamy Stokers, of whom there are too 
many in the cierical world. The characters of the 
hook are finely drawn. Master Gridley is grand and 
massive, delightfully near when needed, a shrewd 
type of manliness; Myrtle Hazard, spirited and 
mediumistic; Susan Pusie, gushing; Gifted Hopkiur, 
sublime; Cynthia Badlam and Silence Withers, 
statuesque; Mrs. Hopkins, the responsible mother of 
agenius! We enjoy the extrac's from the ‘Oxbow 
Banner,” and the effusions of ‘“‘G. H.,”” confined to 
that “ poet’s corner.” The humor of the story is 
delightful. The mistake, by Rumrill, of Walter Scott 
for Scott the tator, is a suggestion of the 
author’s happiest fancy. However piously inclined, 
one cannot but laugh at the conceit. The characters 
are numerous, and all as positive and well defined as 
those we have named. 





ORIGIN, RISE AND PROGRESS OF MORMONISM 
Biography of its Founders and History of its 
Church. Personal Remembrances and Historical 
Collections hitherto unwritten. By Pomeroy 
FA ng Palmyra, N. Y¥. New York. D. Appleton 


Mr. Tacker was a resident near the scene of the 
discovery of the Bible of Mormon, by Jve Smith, 
and has published a graphic and complete his- 
tory of the great Mormon delusion, from the 
start. He himself was bitten with the mania, but 
was undeceived before it became chronic. The his- 
tory followe the craze to the present time, though 
his personal knowledge of the doings of the sect of 
to-day is less than of its beginning. We hope that 
he may chronicle its fall in some not remote edition. 
For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


ENGINEERS’ AND MECHANICS’ POCKET. BOOK. — 
This is a work by Chas. H. Haswell, civil and marine 
engineer, published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York, that has passed to the twenty-first edition, en- 
larged and.improved. It isa perfect vade mecum of 
intelligence relating to all matters pertaining to en- 
gineering or mechanics, comprising rules for meas- 
urement, estimates, dimensions, powers, weights, 
ard the almost endless variety of subjects compre- 
ended under the several beads that form the title of 
the book. It is handsomely prepared for the pocket, 
and covered with morocco, rendering it durable for 
practical use. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


THE TENANTS OF MALARY.—A novel. By J. Sher- 
idan Le Fanu, author of “Uncle Silas,” “Guy 
Deverell,” etc. New York. Harper & Brothers. 


This is a new writer, comparatively, but one pos- 
sessing a genius that must soon make him distin- 
guished. The present story is strikingly original in 
its plot and artistic in itsexecution. The work forms 
No. 300 of the Select Library. 


CoMETH UP AS A FLOWER. An autobiography. 
New York. BD. Appleton & Co. 


The autobiographer tells a beautiful story of herself 
in this reprint from the English, refreshing to read 
among the commonplaces that find their way into 
print. Itis by no ordinary writer, but bears the 
iuarks of superior genius; by a nameless author, and 
yet one of great power, who will yet be known in the 
world of letters. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


CirncE: OR THREE ACTS IN THE LIFE OF AN 
AxtisT. A novel. By Babington White. New 
York. Harper & Brothers. 


A work that has excited considerable attention 
abroad, and bids fair to command as much here, 
through the medium of Harper’s Library of Select 
Novels. For sale by A. Williams & Uo. 





Our PorTFOLI0.—Ourself-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, wil 
be found 2 gre=t convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after cach 
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UNDER THE LEAVES. 


BY L. ABBIE PAUL. 


Summer is dead, and lieth low 
Under the fallen leaves; 
While Autumn's bosom is all aglow 
With golden and crimson leaves. 
As I watch the autumns come and go, 
With their silent footsteps sad and slow, 
"Tis a sweetly blessed thought to know 
That many a heart has buried its woe, 
With Summer—under the leaves! 


My beautiful, cherished dead—deep down 
Under the autumn leaves— 

I could ask for your grave no worthier crown 
Than the golden and crimson leaves! 

As I sit on the cold turf, bare and brown, 

That covers thy grave, the hot tears drown 

From my heart all thought of earth's renown: 

I but ask for rest from the cold world’s frown, 
With my cherished—under the leaves! 


The earth is beautiful everywhere— 
Even under the leaves: 


Though Summer's discarded robe she wear— 
Her garment of pitiful leaves. 
But I look beyond to a world more fair, 
And my soul goes forth in a wild, deep prayer 
For the pure white robes that the angels wear, 
When my heart shall bury its weight of care 
Forever—under the leaves! 
No. 4.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS, 
(Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1867 
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—OR,— 


EAPING from my chair, I went 
to the window. 

“It is nothing,” said Mrs. 
Thorpe; ‘absolutely nothing. 
But I was terribly frightened. 
One of the servants looked in 
from the outside. Laugh at me 
for my foolishness, for 1 deserve 
it.” 

But she rose as-she spoke, and 
walked with faltefing ‘steps to- 
ward the door. 

“I think I will go up stairs. 
Don’t stay here in this dismal 
room. How stupid it was in me 
to forbid its being illuminated. 
Good- night.” 

And she went up stairs. But I saw how her han@ 
grasped the carved balustrade all the way, and 
watched her safely to the top, fearing another faint- 
ing fit. Then I proceeded to call John Marvin, who 
was down in the servants’ room. There was a little 
delay about it, and it took us several minutes to put 
on slouched hats and capes, which, in the evening 
dimnees, might give the form a woman’s look. Then 
we walked quietly down stairs, out into the night 
We had both of us pistols, and were set upon one 
thing, to hunt down Gaspard if he was anywhere in 
the vicinity. 

Treading as softly as might be, we separated, John 
taking the ground at the left—which had little patches 
of shrubbery off behind the stables—and I hurrying 
into the garden, whose pretty arbors would offer 
comfortable and unobserved retreat. 

In the very centre path, I stumbled upon a hurry- 
ing, panting figure, and seized it with resolute hands. 

** Let go of me, or I will stab you!” came in a fierce 
voice, through clenched teeth. 

“Why Rona, pretty Rona! is it you?” exclaimed I, 
in unboum ied astonishment. ‘And I thought I had 
caught a thief.” 

* Mr. Holliston!” ejaculated she, and turning her 
head with a quick gesture of alarm, she seemed to 
listen @ moment; then added, with a resumption of 
her natural tone, “ how you frightened me! What 
are you doing here?” 

**T came to look after a fellow who frightened Mrs. 
Thorpe.” 

“OQ, were you there? She told me about it. Ross 
had better be careful how he indulges his curiosity. 
It was only one of the stable boys. S» you arespared 
the chivalrous pursuit, and may retarn tranquilly, 
Mr. Holliston.” 














‘““Why such haste, pretty Rona? Let us have a 
little chat. The air is so cool and refreshing, and 
this starlight is romantic as one could ask.” 

“I cannot delay. I must go back and assure my 
mistress that it was really Ross. I told her I was 
sure of it, but she wanted me to come and see. She 
is always timid when Mr. Thorpe is away.” 

“ Well, good-night, then. I will finish a cigar in 
one of the garden arbors.” 

“And take a serious cold. I don't see why men 
will be so stupil,” said she, pettishly. ‘‘ Don’t you 
feel how chilly the dew is?” 


tion’t stay yourself, if you are afraid. Shall I escort 
you to the house?” 

**T have almost a mind to stay,” said she, coquet- 
tishly, after a it’s irr “TI have been 
wanting to ask-you a few questions about Mr. Mar- 
vin. Does he keep a string of pli t ti 
ly on hand? He has a new and pretty one every 
time I see him.” 

“Owell, Marvin is warmly interested in you, Rona; 
and no wonder. I think he has scarcely eyes for any 
one else in the house.” : 

“Ia he thrifty, and always steady? I'll not listen 
to any man who makes a brute of himself through 
drink—who will beat me and rob me.” 

‘* He is a pattern of sobriety. When he asks you 
to become his wife, you may safely consent.” 

She did not detect the pleasant irony of my tone, 
but stood looking down upon the ground, working 
her foot into the gravel. 

“ This is a pleasant home. One may well consider 
before leaving it.” 

“True. I never knew a more lovely family, or 
visited at so charming a spot,” answered I. 

*T hope you don’t include Mrs. Dodge,” she said, 
with a bitter laugh. “If there is anything lovely 
about her, I have yet to see it.” 

“T scarcely knowthe woman. Idon’t think I have 
spoken twice with her since I came.” 

“The more lucky you. I know her, and hate her. 
But she is even with me there. She would like to 
turn me out of the house; but my lady can’t do it. 
She must turn the mistress away first.” And again 
she laughed exultantly. 

“You are right there, Rona. Your mistress is cer- 
tainly very fond of you. But don’t be too positive. 
Fine ladies are sometimes capricious, and it may 
come your turn to fall from favor.” 

Rona tossed her head. 

“Tam not afraid of it. Icanstay with Mrs. Thorpe 
as long as I like, and have pretty much my own way 
atthat. Hark! What is that?” 

I knew what it was. It was John’s low whistle to 

his vicinity. I gave another in answer, 
while I said: 

“Tt was a whistle, wasn’t it, something like this? 
I shouldn’t wonder if John was rummaging around 
the garden.” 

* Do call him in. Come up to the veranda, and I'll 
tell you a queer story I heard the other day.” 

“Nay. Come, rather, to the arbor. I shall smoke 
my cigar there.” 

She followed reluctantly, as I led the way, pur- 
posely uncertain in my movements in regard to the 
choice of arbors. At the first, I perceived she was 
more than willing, anxious to pause; so 1 kept on. 
Angry and disconcerted, yet not daring to show it, 
she kept along with me. Atthe next she was equally 
desirous of stopping, but I pushed forward toward a 
side retreat, a sort of trellised cabin built against the 
high wall which separated the stable grounds from 
the garden. It wasin the shade of a magnificent 
locust tree, and hung thickly with creepers, and we 
could see the glistening dew on the leaves. 

“0, how horribly damp! We shall catch our 
deaths there. Iam never going into it, Mr. Hollis- 
ton!” exclaimed she, rather louder than was actually 
necessary, it seemed to me; and I queried if the words 
were not spoken more to warn some one else than for 
my benefit. 

“Not going? Good-night, then, pretty Rona, for I 
must certainly smoke my cigar in that arbor.” 

She caught my arm, and clung to it. 

“No, no. You shall not go there.” 

“ Why not, silly girl?” 

“QO, it looks so dark and gloomy, so—so ghostlike, 
You must not go. I am frightened. See how I 
tremble. Come with me to the house, I beg of you!” 

“ Why, I gave you credit for better courage. I will 
call John to accompany you,” answered I, my spirits 
rising with the prospect of success; and 1 gave the 
concerted signal, three sharp, quick whistles. 

I could hear John tearing along over the walks, 
and I caught likewise a low, stealthy rustie from 
within the arbor. 

“Nay, pretty Rona, there is no need of alarm. 
Don’t you see I have a loaded pistol? Supposing the 
arbor had its tenant, its wretched, skulking, miser- 
able tenant, a single click of this revolver, and he is 
powerless to harm. Wait a minute, and I will ex- 
plore.” 

“T hate you!” exclaimed Rona, passionately, strik- 
ing at me with her hand, and then bursting into 
tears. “If you had any mercy in your nature, you 
would come with me to the house.” 

“T think John would make a better gallant. Here 
he is. Juhn, escort Miss Rona Zagonini to the house. 
Then come back to me in this arbor.” 

Rona was beating the ground with her foot. I 
could almost catch the angry sparks glinting from 
her fiery eyes. But she made a last effort, und im- 
plored, hoarsely : 

**Come back with me tothe house, Mr. Holliston. 
If you have any regard fur Mra. Thorpe, or fur Migs 
Thorpe—if you would save the lady you love—you 
will come.” 

“The lady I love, indeed! Who is she, most saga- 
cious Rona?” said I, taking a few steps nearer the 
arbor entrance, to make sure there could be no escape 
from it. 

“One must be blind not to see,” retorted she. 
“And I tell you, it will make or mar Evelyn Thorpe’s 
happiness as you obey me now.” 

There was a sudden sweep of silken garments, a 
light but hasty step came down the walk, guided 
probably by our voices, and a stately figure swept up 
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“Rona, Mr. Holliston! what does this mean?” 
demanded Mrs. Thorpe’s imperious voice. 

“O Mrs. Thorpe, how came you here?” exclaimed 
Rona. “I got frightened myself, and I have been 
begging of Mr. Holliston not to enter that dark arbor, 
but he declares he will.” 

“It is very damp. Mr. Holliston, please give me 
your arm, and assist me to the house,” said Mrs. 
Thorpe, with a quiet authority which could scarcely 
be gainsaid. 

I bit my lip in rage, but how could I refuse, when 
her jewelled hand was already on my arm? 

“You may wait for me, John,” said I, in a sig- 
nificant tone. 

* John will come with Rona,’ said Mrs. Thorpe. 
“*T dislike to have the garden made a public resort.” 

What could a fellow say to that? I walked along 
sulkily, and John followed. At the house door I 
bowed, and released my arm. 

“Come in a moment,” said Mrs. Thorpe. ‘I wish 
to speak to you, Mr. Holliston.” And she swept into 
the room nearest at hand. 

Rona and the rest of us followed. The girl, in obe- 
dience to her mistress’s gesture, turned up the gas 
until the apartment was one flood of brilliance. It 
showed me Mrs. Thorpe’s face as marbly white, and 
more perfect than any statue. 

* John,” said she, “‘ go up to your master’s room, 
and leave off roaming around in my private gardens. 
Rona, leave the room. You can find some work of 
mine to attend to if you look for it.” 

She waited until the pair had obeyed her injunc- 
tion, then turned again tome. How coldly white she 
looked! And those magnificent eyes—what a depth 
of splendor beyond any diamond ray shone within 
them! 

“Mr. Holliston,” said she, “‘ what was the object of 
your visit here?” 

“To ferret out the thief who has been despoiling 
your husband,” answered I, bluntly. 

There was no fluctuation of the cold, set face. 

“ Have you succeeded ?” 

“T might, if you had not ordered me away from 
the thief’s retreat,” answered I, indignantly. ‘“ Gas- 
pard was there, I know.” 

“And is the discovery of this robber your sole reason 
for spying around this house? for following this Gas- 
pard?” 

“Tt is,” I answered, haughtily. “The task your 
husband set for me I have endeavored to execute 
faithfully.” 

She drew one long breath, which was like a 
shudder. 

‘Well, then you need search no longer. You have 
found the thief.’’ 

“Ay! but I have lost him also, madame, I am not 
so stupid that I do not know what sort of work it was 
you -set Rona upon. Gaspard is safely out of the 
arbor by this time,” retorted I. 

“IE said you had found the thief, Mr. Holliston, 
She stands before you. Gaspard is but the poor tool. 
It is I—Winthrop Thorpe’s wife—who have taken his 
money. Now, what will you do with me?” 

I stood looking at her in amazement, deeply em- 
barrassed, likewise, at this abrupt denouement. 

“Tawait your answer, sir. What can you—what 
can the law do with me?” 


mered I. “But your husband—” 

“Yes, my husband!” she cried, with a sharp 
anguish breaking up her calmness. “He ought to 
be more, and beyond the law for me. And so hes! 
so he is! Well, I don’t wonder you stare at me in 
amazement. What folly in me to withdraw my con- 
fidence from one so generously tender and compas- 
sionate! You know, and so do I, that, no matter 
how much I have taken, I could have had it all for 
the asking. QO, what folly! what madness! You 
think I must have loved sin and deceit for its own 
sake, to have ventured upon so needless a piece of 
folly.” 

She looked at me almost fiercely with thosé splen- 
did eyes, holding me fairly spellbound. 

* Guilt will be discovered. We all know that. It 
is out, is it not, about the check drawn at the bank? 
I guessed it was that which called him away. Well, 
that was my work, too. I confess it freely to you. I 
shall confess it also to him when he returns.” . 

I remembered Evelyn’s words, and involuntarily 
exclaimed: 

‘Ono, Mrs. Thorpe. Never confess it to him, for 
it will kill him to lose his faith and pride in you.” 

She clasped her two hands across her heart. 

** You have pity for him? O, Heaven bless you for 
the kindness! Andsodol. If I could help it—0, it 
it would only be sparing him!—how quickly I would 
rush away, and fling myself into the first depth of 
water which would strangle from me this weary, 
weary breath! But that would only wound him 
deepest. He loves me so—that proud, noble heart 
loves me so—that I could see no way to spare him, 
except by hiding from him my sore misery. And 
now that can no longer be. Listen. Your part is 
ended. You know very well that Winthrop Thorpe 
will silence this whole affair; that I have only to con- 
fess to him a woman’s foolish weakness, a love of 
finery, ¢xtravagance— any excuse will answer. I can 
tell him, having brought him 60 little dowry, I was 
asbamed to tell of my debts; that I was led on, step 
by step, in a fatal way, but now I fall at his feet in 
penitence. He will forgive me. He will take me to 
his heart again, he loves me so. I told you I knew 
how be loves me. I say again, your part is ended.” 
“You are right. I will take my departure in the 
mor::ing. Woull to Heaven I had never come!” 





“Nothing, madame; nothing whatever,” stam-’ 


“Tt is all trouble and misery. Iam sorry you are 
woven in with it. For all my anger at your espion- 
age, I have been somehow drawn toward you in ten- 
derness. I did my best for you and Evelyn.” 

“I admit it is the rame with me. I have fought 
off any suspicion of your conspiracy in the case. I 
have admired you greatly. I cannot bear to think 
now that you must endureany humiliation,” returned 
lL. 

The first smile stirring the cold lips, she held ont 
her band, 

“Thank you. But for this, we might have been 
true and sincere friends. As it is, 1 suppose we must 
walk in separate paths; unless, indeed, you marry 
Evelyn. I need not assure you [ will do everything 
in my power to soften her brother’s resentment and 
opposition, though I have little hope for*you,—I say 
it frankly,—becanse of his pride, his terrible Thorpe 
pride. But for that, he would be a perfect character. 
But we are none of us perfect, as none are wholly 
happy.” 

We clasped hands, with tender, lingering pressure, 
not at all like foes, but rather in the most friendly 
way. 

* T suppose I am to say nothing?” said I. 

**T should prefer not. Let me have the little ad- 
vantage of speaking before I am compelled to expla- 
nation I promise you it shall be done at the first 
moment of his arrival.” 

I bowed silently and turned to the door. It orst 
me something to turn away, knowing that Gaspard 
was somewhere in thore gardens, but I walked 
gravely up stairs to my chamber. 





CHAPTER X. 


I TOSSFD and tossed upon my restless pillow all 
the early portion of the night, but tomewhere after 
midnight I fell sound asleep. But I sprang up, and 
was on my feet in a it, when a supp d voice 
at my door called my name. 

‘* Mr. Holliston! Mr. Holliston! For Heaven’ssake, 
come here a moment!” 

My clothes were lying on a chair at the head of the 
bed. I threw myself into them, my heart beating 
suffocatingly, for | was certain that I recognized the 
tone, and it was full of shuddering horror. A slender 
figure was outside, leaning against the doorway. Its 
cold hand seized mine, and drew me forward, across 
the hall, into a room I haf never seen opened before. 
It flashed upon me where I was, even before I glanced 
around me. They were the sacredly-closed apart- 
ments which had belonged to the last Mrs. Thorpe. 

It was Winthrop Thorpe’s wife who faced me with 
great, wide eyes, dilated with horror. She leaned 
against my shoulder, trembling so that I was fain to 
steady her with my arm. 

“O Mr. Holliston! Mr..Holliston! In this terrible 
hour of wy trial, be a friend to: me!—help me!—give 
me a brother’s aid!’’ she gasped. 

** What can I do, Mrs. Thorpe?” 

She pointed toward the inner roow, from which a 
dim light streamed feebly. 

‘“* He is there, Mr. Holliston—the cruel persecutor 
of my life—the fatal evidence of my unhappy doom. 
Something has happened to him. He is wounded, 
fainting — dying, it may be. He is lying at the 
threshold. Rona and I dragged him over the outer 
threshold, up the stairs, thus far, and there he fell, 
and we cannot move him. He must be brought in- 
side the door before any one comes. He must be 
hidden from all eyes before morning. My brain 
swims. I had sense enough to know that these rooms 
were unmolested; that he might be hidden here for 
a little time; but now I can think and plan no more, 
and Rona is like one dazed.” 

“ Sit down,” said I. ‘‘ Dear Mrs. Thorpe, trust me 
that I will do what is best. There are no servants in 
this wing?” 

“No. Only Rona and Armand have rooms here. 
Armand has gone with his mater. If there is no 
unusual disturbance, there will be no interruption. 
We have taught the housekeeper to understand any 
Movement here is caused by Rona attending to my 
indisposition.” 

“ Then have no fear. I will call John, and Rona 
shall come to look after you. We will manage it 
alone. But stay. We must have a bed to lay him 
on. I have heard from Evelyn the history of these 
rooms, and I could almost see that villain die befure I 
could lay him on her bed.” 

“You are right,” she said, shuddering. “Rona 
must bring here.” 

I went back for John. We came together scftly, 
and made our way cautiously into the inner room, 
There was Rona, bolt upright, stiff as a statue, and at 
her feet was a stirless length. I took the candle, and 
heli it down to the face. It was set with a frozer, 
unmistakable look. I reached down and pnt my 
fingers to the wrist, and then laid my ear to the 
crimson clotted breast. 

*** Finis’ is written to his crimes on earth,” said J, 
solemnly. 

Rona gave a low, hullow groan. 

“Dead! dead!’’ ejaculated she. ‘“ O Gaspard, Gas- 

pard! I dare not rejvice as I thenght I should.” 

And then she fell again into silence, her head drop- 

ping low upon her breast. I went outto Mrs. Thorpe, 

who sat just as I had left her 

‘* You will no longer be frightened by bis threatre, 

whatever they are, nor persecated by his demands 

for money, Mrs. Thorpe. Gaspard is dead.” 

She flang herself down upon her knees. 

* O Father, Father in heaven! Dost thou indeed 
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. PRE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 











“At least, I shall take a little revenge. I shall 


“Ask your mistress and Miss Thorpe to come to the 
library at once, and bring we a glass of water.” 





and holy henceforward!” cried she, and then fell into ; ‘‘and I should have gone to see if Imogene was ill, 
only it annoys her to have me come.” 

I mentally uttered a thanksgiving that she had 
remained in her chamber, spared the forlorn con- 


soft weeping. 
* But, Mrs. Thorpe,” said I, touching her shoulder 
gently, “something must still be done. The man’s 


of the i ding discovery. 





corpse must not be found here, blood-stained and 


present myself in another character now,” muttered 
I. 

“And about that promise?” continued Sharpe, 
skipping over his words, as if he did not care for me 
to dwell much upon them. ‘“ You will give me your 


He drank the water with feverish haste, and then 
sat down by the table, and clasped both hands across 
hia forehead. Utter silence reigned for twenty min- 
utes, at least. All that disturbed it was the regular 


killed him?” she said, quickly. 


A detective following him, fired to prevent his escape. 
He probably has been hiding and creeping on with | ove 
an undressed wound, and has died from loss of blood. | lau 
Bat he must be carried out of this house.” 


particulars. He is at a higher tribanal now.” 


down again like one dizzy. 
Rona came out, and kneeling down, put her head | not angry at all.” 
in the lady's lap, like a tired child. 


Rona. He is beyond the fulfilment of his threats, 
We are safe at last. Think of that, Rona, and forget ‘‘ Winthrop shall hear how indignant I am with 
: him. I will no longer hesitate, from foolish delicacy, 


your anger.” 
once; that I was his wife in those oll dark days; and 
I shudder at the fate he has met.” 


we carry him back to the arbor, an‘ leave him there? 
It may look as if, in wandering from pursuit at dead 
of night, he found that shelter and died there undis- | se 
covered,” continued I. fa 


gory. I happen to know that the police are sharply.| A’ 
on his track. It will have an ugly look for him to be | we 


found here.” the 
“We did not harm him. You do not think we | ceived a gentle hint from her master, for she remained, 


stiffly in her place all the while. Evelyn was quite 


dad 


nd we two sat down to breakfast alone, as, indeed, 


coffee urn in prim dignity. I think she had re- 





“No, Ono. I was aware he had been 


“For murder, they told me. I do not know all the 


“And I am free at last,’? murmured she, and sat | int 


**O Genie, Genie!” said she, “‘ Gaspard is dead.” 
“And you can put away all your wild hate now, | yo 


“Ido. Ido. I try to remember that I loved him | to 


“But something must bé done. Supposing that | Mi 


you will decide wisely and in kindness to me,” replied 
she, wearily. 
And so John Marvin and I carried down stairs the 


thickness of carpet dullel allsounds. As we came 
relieved to find that there were no traces of blood, 
step at the rear of the hall. But on the carpet, 


gore, the last drops of his life. 


aware of the necessity for wiping up the terrible 
stain. 


dering from head to foot. ‘Don’t ask me, I implore 


“<{ will doit,” said John Marvin, “if you will bring 


them in his hand; then retreated again to her mis- 


behind us. I took tbe key into Mrs. Thorpe’s «lress- 
ing-room, and spoke her name softly. She came 
promptly. 
‘Here is the key,” I said, still whispering, as we 
had done in the other rooms. “I think all things 
are secure. John will go down and examine the mo- 
ment day breaks, and remove any stains we may 
have overlooked. I need not, I hope, assure you that 
you may rely upon our profound secrecy.” 
She put her hand in mine. 
**You are too good. I cannot thank you, because 
thanks are such feeble return for all you have done. 
You shall have a full explanation some time, even 
though it may only be left, a written confession for 
your eyealone. And then you will rejoice that you 
lent your assistance upon this terrible night to one 
in such a woful strait.” 
I wrung her hand, filled with profound pity, anda 
vague, mysterious tenderness; then returned to my 
room, scarcely, however, tosleep. The remembrance 
of that cold, stiff figure, lying outin the chill and 
damp, was ghost enough to drive away slumber from 
my pillow, and when I recalled his mysterious con- 
nexion with the two trembling women, I did not so 
much marvel at Rona’s dread. 
I went down to breakfast with rather heavy eyes. 
Evelyn, fair, and sweet, and fresh as ever, glanced 
into my face, and then whispered: 
“ You must not allow this to trouble you so much, 
Htgh. Winthrop’s perversity has no power in 
another year, when I shall be of age.” 
It was the first time she had ever addressed me by 
my given name. I cannotexactly tell why it touched 
me 80 deeply, but my eyes filmed over with a soft 
dew, and my voice trembled as 1 returned: 
“ You are an angel of goodness, Evelyn. If only I 
can be good enough to deserve to win you!” 
She smiled brightly, a.soft flush on her cheek, her 
eyes like stars, only they were clear and lucid as a 
woodland spring. Thank Heaven! there were no 
mysteries, nor concealments, nor dark tragedies 
woven in with her pure life. She had always pus- 
sessed a singular restful charm for me, but I had 
never felt it so forcibly as now. 
Mrs. Thorpe sent down her excuses, not by Rona, 
but by one of the chamber-maids. She had passed a 
very wakeful night, and would try and sleep a little 
in the morning. They might send up some coffee at 
eleven o’clock, for herself and Rona. 


voked her to merriment. And she was dimpling 


“Yon hinted that you were going away to-day. I 
“ What were they following him for?” asked she, | hope that you have reconsidered it,” said she, as I 
in a hoarse“whisper. followed her into the hall. 

“T shall wait for Mr. Thorpe’s return.” 

“ How grave you are!” said she, glancing furtively 


brother’s foolish anger, when—when—the sister is 


“Dear, sweet girl! I ought, indeed, to wear only 
the most joyous face, who have been so honored by 
ur kindness. But I have been rather sorely tried. | while. That speech of Gaspard’s haunts her. 
thinks his ghost is near, if only a curtain rustles in 
the breeze; and she dares not quit my side for a single 
moment. She is asleep now. I gave her an opiate, 
and it has just conquered her restlessness.” 

“My services are ever at your command, even 
though I leave the place. It seems to me that the 
worst is over.” 
“TI think so, too. Iam half-frightened at the glad 
relief in my heart. O, such a heavy burden seems 
lifted away from me! and there is such a light, buoy- 
ant exhilaration in my spirits, that, as I said, Iam 
half afraid it is only the omen of fresh disaster.” 


Some day.I will explain.” 


you,” said she, impetuously. 
Even as she spoke, the outer door swung open, and 


entered. He flung open the ante-room door, and 
showed the guest into it before I had opportunity to 


r in sthiles, and now and then rippling forth into 
ghter, throughout the breakfast. 


omy face. “Is it so terrible a thing to meeta 


you. 


confess how earnest and warm is my regard for 
r. Thorpe, followed by Armand with a stranger, 


e the latter’s face; for we were standing in our 
vorite corner by the rear door. Then he came out 


had often done before. Mrs. Dodge presided at | word of honor to sell that slave to me?” 

“If I sell a slave at all,” answered I, hastily, anx- 
ious to be rid of him. 

He walked away chuckling, and went into the 
i of the grim guardianship, but it only pro- | house, to take leave, I supposed, of Mr. Thorpe. As 
I had been requested to meet the latter in the library, 
as soon as I had attended to a few trifles about my 
toilet I left my chamber to descend. Mrs. Thorpe’s 
door opened softly, and that lady came out, justa 
moment, with extended hand. 

“Let me thank you once more,” she said. “It 
was well and thoughtfally planned.” 

“ You heard the verdict, then?” 

“ Yes, we both heard it—RonaandI, Mr. Hollis- 
ton, I do not know but I shall need further help from 
Rona is very strange. I never dreamed so 
fiery a spirit as hers could be broken down so thor- 
oughly. Sne is shuddering and trembling all the 


She 


ticking of a bronze clock, and now and then a gasping 
breath from. the master of Inglewave. Then we 
heard tripping steps along the tessellated floor of the 
hall, and clear, cheerful voices blending musically. 
Mrs. and Miss Thorpe were coming. 

I saw a nervous shudder run through the elegant 
figure in the easy-chair; but when they entered, he 
stood up calm and composed, although deadly pale. 

Mrs. Thorpe came in with a smile on her face, and 
was moving toward him, when suddenly she paused, 
looked around her from Mr. Sharpe to me, and from 
me back to her husband, and putting one hand 
quickly to her side, her lovely color fading out so 
swiftly that I feared she would fall in one of her 
fainting fits, she remained there, bolt upright, as if 

riveted by a potent spell. 
Mr. Thorpe wheeled the easy-chair forward. 
“Sit down, Imogene, you may be detained some 
little time.” 
She looked up into his face with a sickly attempt 
to smile, and dropped into the chair, like one incapa- 
ble of self- guidance. 
He rang for a tray of water and a glass of wine, 
and busied himself, after it was brought, bringing 
her a glass of wine, and presenting it with all the 
courtly grace of the old school. I wondered if it was 
to gain time, or to impress upon Mr. Sharpe the 
lady’s dignity and consequence. 
Mrs. Thorpe drank the wine, dropped the hand she 
had pressed against her heart, and let it lie listlessly 
in her lap. 
Evelyn, frightened at the grave, strange looks on 
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“Any way. I can trust to your goodness. I know | toward us, frowning darkly upon me. 


stark and ghastly burden, feeling our way through | thank you Yor your attendance in the library pres- 
the dimness, and treading warily, although the rich | ently. I have found a squad of police hunting over 
my premises, tracking—by his blood, they say—an 


back, I struck a wax taper, and examined the stairs, | escaped murderer. The gentleman in the ante-room 
has come in to explain to me the circumstances of 


such as John had just washed from the great stone | the case. Have any of you seen a stranger around?” 
within the closed rooms, there was a thick pool of | color fading out of her cheek. 


I found Mrs. Thorpe and Rona clinging to each | and in a few seconds of time we saw the garden 
other in silence, and with some difficulty made them | thronged with policemen. 


his aristocratic exclusiveness shocked at this disturb- 
“TI cannot! O, I cannot!” exclaimed Rona, shud- | ance of his privacy. 


you. All my courage and strength have gone away | and the uproar of the swelling voices. They both 
from me. I am troubled bya terrible fear. He said, | came hurrying out. I felt my heart bound as I saw 
. when I saw him in the evening, if I did not help him, | the latter’s face plainly. It was Adam Sharpe. ‘The 
he would haunt my steps whether he lived or died.” | recognition was mutual. ‘ 


the cloths.” splendidly. Isenta letter to your place this morn- 
Rona brought towels from her own room, and put | jng. We've got that fellow in a trap this time, I 
reckon,” he said, as he hurried by me. But when he 
tress, and nestled close beside her. Atmysuggestion, | came in sight of the arbor, and beheld the stirless 
they both retreated to Mrs. Taorpe’s own room, and | figure there, his face turned fairly greenish-yellow 
presently John and I came out and locked the door with baffled rage. 


* What! so soon returned, Winthrop?” said Eve- 


lyn, calmly. ‘‘ You must have left town early.” yet?” 


“None too soon, it seems. Mr. Holliston, I will 


“A murderer!” cried out Evelyn, the pretty pink 


At that moment there was a loud shout without, 
*‘ What have they fuund?” exclaimed Mr. Thorpe, 


Armand and the stranger had heard the outcry, 


“You here? All right. Things are progressing 


“Dead! dead!” he muttered. “Then I shall get 
but half the reward, and he has escaped the gallows.” 
« What matter?” answered I,impatiently. ‘Good 
heavens! man, do not look at this thing in a mer- 
cenary light. That fellow has done with guilt and 
crime. He has gone to the Judge of all. Let us 
leave the rest alone.” 
“Tt concerns you as much as any one,” replied 
Sharpe, grimly. ‘ You have lost a slave worth sev- 
eral hundred dollars—supposing he escaped th 
gallows.” 


Lionel Lenterne’s son?” 


pearance.” 


“Then the rights are all established, and I am | cringing a little. 


“Exactly. I presented the facts, and obtained | ing to this man’s villanous account. I wonder that 
security for payment of the reward, upon your ap- 


I could not talk any more with him then. My 


‘Let us hope not. Have you seen Mr. Thorpe 


*‘Only fora moment. Heran up to the chamber 
door, and gave me his usual tender greeting, and 
then he was called down. Some strange gentleman 
asked to see him, Armand said. I have no fear but 
he will forgive me freely. Besides, I have most of 
the money obtained at the bank untouched. I have 
no fear.” 
How her eyes shone, and what a glad, hopeful smile 
broke over her face! Was it indeed the omen? 


CHAPTER XI. 


T HAD a little hesitation about entering the library 
while Mr. Thorpe seemed engaged there, but I ven- 
tured to knock at the door, and ask if he expected 
me. Mr. Thorpe opened the door. 1 caught a 
glimpse of Adam Sharpe’s keen, crafty face, before I 
looked at that of Winthrop Thorpe. But the moment 
my eye fell upon the latter, I knew something terrible 
had come to his kitowledge. It was deadly pale, and 
the lips were clenched together, and the eyes held 
such a blaze of anger and indignation, that I shrank 
involuntarily. 
“Did you wish me to come now to the meeting?” 
“Now? the meeting?” repeated he, bewilderedly. 
Then rallying, he added, “no, not now. I am busy. 
I am engaged.” Then, before I could retreat, he 
broke forth, fiercely: 
‘“* Yes, yes, 1 do want you. Ishall need help in this 
accursed business, and you already are half way into 
my private affairs. Come in, and hear what this 
man dares to tellme. Come and learn the denoue- 
ment of our mysterious robbery.” : 
I followed him into the room, and while he locked 
the door, | walked up to Mr. Sharpe. 
*¢ What have you been doing?” asked I, angrily. 
‘Only a little business of my own,” answered he, 


“ Holliston, the secret of the robbery is out, accord- 
I have not thrust the words down his throat,” said 


Mr. Thorpe, holding himself up with masterly effort. 
“But when he has told the whole, I will call Mrs. 


walking to and fro, a crimson spot gathering on his 
pallid cheek. He paused abruptly before his wife. 


all sides, came tome. I gave hera chair, and whis- 
pered an encouraging word as I leaned boldly upon 
the back of the chair, 

‘*O Hugh, what dreadful thing has happened?” 
“It does not concern us immediately, dear Eve- 
lyn. Do not look so alarmed. I trust there will be 
a welcome ending,” returned I. 
Meanwhile, Winthrop Thorpe had been slowly 


* Imogene, this man yonder tells me you knew the 
poor wretch who has been carried out from our 
garden dead. He says he was a felon, a fugitive 
from justice, and that you aided and abetted him.” 
«Who says it?” asked she, glancing around toward 
me. 
“This stranger—his name is Sharpe. He has 
been telling mea pretty story. I have brought you 
here to refute it.” 
Sharpe’s cold piercing eye had never left her face. | 
Even he seemed awed by her wonderful grace and 
beaaty. 
“T only told you enough to show you the need of 
prompt action. To point out the danger and the 
means of saving her. The lady need not be troubled 
by unpleasant explanations,” said he. 
“ Imogene,” continued Mr. Thorpe, his tone deep- 
ening to horror, bis dark eye dilating, his lips trem- 
bling, “tell him that he speaks falsely, when he says 
another man has power to tear you away from me— 
you, the wife of my love, the mistress of this house— 
that to save you, to keep you whom I received at 
God’s holy altar, I must hasten to purchase, as I 
would a horse or dog, the wife whom I bave so loved 
and honored all these years. He says you—Mrs. 
Winthrop Thorpe—are a slave!” 
How loathing the word came from his shuddering 
lips. , 
A low wild cry broke from the unhappy woman’s 
lips. She started to her feet, and turned her marble 
face toward me. 
“The omen is fulfilled. It is all over!” she cried, 
in a voice which made my blood curdle. 
“Imogene,” entreated Mr. Thorpe, “tell us it is 
false! Tull me you are not the vile, guilty thing he 
names !”? 
























appearance of the coroner, who had been summoned 


heart was too full, my brain too dizzy. I walked a | Thorpe, and show him how vilely he has slandered 


little away from them, and only returned upon the | me through her. I say to you, man, you shall be 


punished terribly if this is an impostor’s story, gotten 


“ Vile—guilty!” repeated the voice, thrilled silvery 
clear with indignation. 





“Who shall dare impute such words ‘as of my 


mistress. 


to the spot. The verdict was what I had anticipated | up to extort money from me!” 


it would be. As it was repeated from mouth to 
mouth, I glanced up at the house, and saw, at an | Sharpe, though he quailed a little’ before that fierce 
open window, two grave, pale faces; but the palest 
and gravest belonged to Rona, instead of her | Supp some 


briskly. 





‘I heard them talking, I think,” said Evelyn; 











chance! extraordinary!” 


A look of intense relief settled upon Mr. Thorpe’s | chasing then?” 
face, as the decently-covered body was borne away, 
and the last of the police force took his way from the 
garden. Mr. Sharpe still lingered, however. I saw | refutation.” 
the restless eye, the nervous manner, and guessed 
the programme was not yet out for him. I asked | aside. 
him for my mother’s letters. He told me they were | robbery? And does it concern that dead wretch wh 
safely in possession of the agent in whose hands the | has been carried away from the arbor?” 
Lenterne estate had been lying; that in a week, at 
the furthest, I must present myself there as the legal | with it. Good Heaven! 
claimant, and he himself would accompany me. I | repeat the foul story to you?” 
thanked him briefly, and lookeé for him to go. B 
he still remained, fidgeting, and presently asked : 

““Who is this Mr. Thorpe? {[s he a particular 
friend of yours?” 

On the contrary, he is very cool to me just now. | to her.” 
He has insulted me,” answered I, stung by the ~e- 
membrance of the angry, withering glance Mr. 
Thorpe had cast upon me, when he entered the hall 
and found me standing by his sister’s side. 

**Good!” ejaculated Sharps, rubbing his hands 


“He thought you were poor and obscu 


Isuppose. Pay him off! pay him off! Extraordinary 


“TI am willing to abide the test,” returned Mr. 


eye. “I came here with the very best of motives. 
1 villain should take up this 
bargain? Do you think you would find easy pur- 





“Is it connected with the mystery of you 


“Tt concerns him, I believe. Yes, he is mixed u 


ut “You need not, sir. IthinkIcanspare you. Mrs. | depth of his agony. 


Tell me she did not give it to that Gaspard! for, 
she did, it proves that man’s story true.” 


deserving? God knows that I am only the victim, 





that my sole sin was in yielding to the temptation of 
marrying you. There, and there only, I havesinned, 
and it was because I loved you so. Winthrop, 
Winthrop, it was my love for you that tempted me!” 
“ Have you admitted the truth of his statement? 






“Parchasing? Great Heaven! Be chary of your 
words, or I shall strangle. you yet, before I bring the 


‘‘ What is it, Mr. Thorpe?” asked I, drawing him 


How shall I be able to 


Thorpe told me, last evening, that it was she herself 
who took the money you have missed. She will tell 
you all, and more than she told me, as soon as you go 


“She confessed it! But it was to satisfy some wo- 


man’s extravagant fancy—or in jest, to frighten me. 


1 was silent, dumb beneath the agonized entreaty 
re, | of the tone. He struck his clenched hand upon his 


Answer me. Are you a slave?” 
“ According to the wicked laws of a satanic oligar- 
chy, I am. In the sight of Heaven, I am not!” 
answered she, turning her white face proudly to- 
r| ward him. 
) Winthrop Thorpe dropped down into the nearest 
seat, and covered his face. 
‘*O Heaven! how can I bear it! how can I bear 
it!” he moaned, and the quivering of his whole 
frame, the swelling veins on his temple, showed the 


Pp 


His wife rushed to him and dropped on her knees 
before bim. 
“Winthrop, Winthrop, O, that I could die and 
spare you this grief.” 
He put out both hands to ward her off, and spoke 
passionately ; “ You have deceived me all these years. 
if| Go! I cannot bear the sight of you.” 
Never to my dying day can I forget that anguished 
face of hers as she rose and moved away from him. 
Instinetively I hastened toward her, filled with pro- 
found compassion and a man’s protecting longing to 
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“A slave! my God! the wife of Winthrop Thorpe 
asiave!” repeated the master of that stately home, 
in a tone of intense bitterness. 

“ And what of that? Does it make me one whit 
less true a wife, or noble a woman? Is my form or 
face changed, my mind injured; any of the attri- 
butes you have been pleased toadmire torn away 
from me? No, no. I am the same woman; but 
there is, far off and faint, the tinge of a slave's blood 
in my veins, and you turn away from me. O 
Heaven! how long is this monstrous wrong to en- 
dure! Winthrop Thorpe, when ou grieve for the 
deception I have practised, however innocently, 
then I can grovel at your feet in repentance and 
self-abasement. But when your spirit thrusts me 
off because you learn that a wicked law has hold 
upon @ helpless, innocent woman, then I rise above 
you, and despise and condemn you.” 

She spoke fiercely. Her energy and her strength 
had returned, but I noticed how one hand was again 
holding its grip upon her side, 

Evelyn ran up to her, and threw her arms around 
her. O, [ had never, never loved her so before, 
never so adored the true nobility which had been 
born with her, as, at that moment, when my beloved 
Evelyn stood up to shield the rejected one. 

‘* Imogene,” said she, “ dear Imogene, something 
shall be done to save you. Winthrop is shocked and 
overwhelmed. He will come back to his own gener- 
ous nature in a little while. You are still my friend, 
my sister.”’ 

A flood of hot tears dissolved the fiery indignation 
of Mre. Thorpe’s face. Kissing Evelyn’s hand again 
and again, she allowed herself to be drawn back to 
the chair. 

«I will tell you my story. You shall all judge for 
yourselves in how much I am guilty, and wherein I 
am the innocent victim of monstrous injustice,” said 
she slo why. 

How surpassingly lovely she looked! What noble 
dignity in every motion and gesture! I saw Win- 
throp Thorpe’s hand drop slowly, and his mournful 
eyes devour her face with the old, passionate love. 

‘* My first recollections are very happy ones. Iwas 
in a lovely Southern home; my mother was tender, 
and devoted, and fair, anil gracious in presence. 
There was nothing in her looks or surroundings to 
hint to me of this slave blood which courses wilh 
such a deadly blight. I was petted and caressed by 
all around me, had slaves, indeed, to wait upon my 
lightest caprice. Howshould 1 have ever mistrusted 
the truth? My father only came at intervals, but 
made protracted visits then. I was very fond and 
proud of him; and, from the first, he was to me the 
tenderest of friends. As 1 grew older I became 
aware of a nameless something in my mother’s 
demeanor which showed she was not always bappy. 
She had sometimes letters which she wept over, and 
at these times she woul often catch me in her arms, 
and kiss me frantically, and sigh over me as if there 
were some trouble threatening. She must have been 
a remarkable persen; for, now that I know all the 
eircumstances, I can realize how deeply she must 
have suffered. 

“She had a pure, sensitive nature, and was 3 far more 
highly educated than the ordinary run of planters’ 
daughters. But she, you understand—though fair 
as a Circassian girl on the Georgian plains, and a 
planter’s daughter—was a mere chattel, the slave 
daughter of a slave mother. My father, it seems, 
led a wretched life with his lawful wife, and he 
bought my mother, and in her gentleness and tender- 
ness found relief. 

“Why need I go over the sickening picture? You 
can all fill in the miserable details. My mother died. 
The legal wife had forsaken him, and my father 
was alone in the world but forme. I do not seek to 
exonerate him. 1, the child on whom such a doom 
was entailed, cannot but mourn his failings; but I 
still sincerely believe he would hive been a noble 
character if circumstances had not so cruelly warped 
and vitiated him. At allevents1 loved him dearly; 
never did child receive tenderer care and affection. 

“T was eleven, I think, when he carried me North 
and put me into a fashionable seminary. Others 
believed with me, that I was the legitimate daughter 
ot a wealthy planter. He came often to see me, and 
the letters we exchanged were more like those of 
lovers than of parent and child. He was making 
preparations to ensure my freedom. On my eigh- 
teenth birthday it would have been legally effected, 
and he was to acknowledge me publicly as his daugh- 
ter. Ican never be too thankful that I had good 
proof of the purity of his intentions.” 

She paused—a little gasping in her throat. I 

brought her a glass of water. She drank it, leaned 
back a moment wearily with closed eyes, and then, 
rousing herself, continued: 
“1 received a letter from my father the week that 
Tigraduated from the seminary. I was struck by the 
gravity and mournful tenor of the whole of it, though 
I could find nothing to emphatically endorse my 
vague alarm. I was to start for home promptly on 
such a day, and he would meet me at such a station. 
If anything prevented his coming, I was to keep on 
my way. He said he had a secret to tell me now, 
and a story to relate when I reached him. The 
secret he wrote. In such a place, which he accu- 
rately described, he had secreted a large sum of money 
in coin. It was mine. He had put it there especially 
for me—because he had been troubled by a strange 
dream which haunted him, that I should be in des- 
perate need. ‘Come, my darling, come back quickly, 
ani scatter all these cobwebs. From your loving 
father.” That was how the letter ended, and I smiled 
over it, picturing how happy I would make him. 





“ He did not meet me at the designated station, and 
I grew a little uneasy; but only when I sprang joy- 
ously into the well-known ball, and saw a strange 
gentleman looking me over with an evil eye that 
made my heart stand still, did the terrible conviction 
fall upon me. I shrieked rather than asked for my 
father. 

“ They led me into a darkened room, and drew away 
‘a white sheet from a ghastly face. My father lay 
there stark and dead. All the anguish of a child, 
coming home glad and jubilant, to exhibit her school 
trophies to add to his pride and happiness, surged 
up in my heart as I flung myself upon the stirless 
form. Asif that were not enough sorrow and misery, 
they came to me, and the whole hideous truth was 
flung tauntingly into my face. Winthrop Thorpe, 
youare proud and haugbty, and you think you know 
now the depth of anguish; but I tell you it is as 
water in the presence of flaming fire, in comparison 
with what I, a young, delicately-reared, proud- 
spirited girl, met, alone and unaided, then and there. 
Why did I not die? O Heaven! why wert thou 
merciless!” 

She paused again, sobbing wildly. Evelyn took 
the two cold hands, and stroked them, fondly min- 
gling her tears and kisses upon the icy fingers. 

“ You will not ask again why I am forbearing and 
tender with Rona, when I tell you it was she who 
took me in her arms, writhing as I was with agony 
and grief, and carried me out of that man’s gloating 
gaze. She was nearly choked with her own sorrow 
at the loss of a kind, indulgent friend rather than 
master, nearly frantic with fear of the new heir’s 
violent temper and evil passions; but she hid it all, 
to soothe and encourage me. She whispered tender 
words of endearment; she coaxed me to take food. 
O, she was a mother, a ministering angel, to a poor 
creature foundering amidst overwhelming waves, in 
those dark days of anguish; and let her troubles 
make her wayward as they may, I shall give her love 
and care while it is possible. 

“Rona brought me back to something like calm- 
ness, and sustained me when I retreated, trembling 
with anger and overwhelmed with horror, from an 
interview with the new master, Major James Len- 
terne, the son of my father’s elder brother, who 
declared himself the legal heir to my father’s posses- 
sions. He was a terrible man, young in years put 
old in evil. His very looks scorched me. And he, 
this wretch, told me that I belonged to him, that, 
body and soul, I was his. Pause there, and think of 
it; try to picture it. You know me—that I have 
sensitive feelings, a heart, a soul, as well as you. 
Think how I was put face to face with such horrors! 
A young girl all alone in the world, educated to be 
an heiress, and suddenly confronted with these 
hideous realities! Then you may have more charity 
for me in what followed.” 

She leaned back, closed her eyes again, and rested. 
Winthrop Thorpe seemed spellbound. His ghastly 
face turned to her, the. eyes never for an instant 
wandering. The only movement he made was, now 
and then, to raise his handkerchief and wipe off the 
heavy beads of perspiration from his forehead. She 
went on: 

“While I, half med with terror and grief, was sit- 
ting in the room in which I had locked myself to 
escape from the brute who called himself my master, 
a cautious hand raised a window and beck d to 





occasion to fear his slaves, and he loved sotirement, 
80 the house had been carefully secluded, and was 
away from any neighborhood, and Major Lenterne, 
you see, had not yet opportunity to make a change. 

“We carried out our plan deliberately. 1 never 
asked Gaspard a single question in reference to Major 
Lenterne. I do not think I gave him any thought at 
all, except to be thankful he was secured from hin- 
dering us. Gaspard put my trunks on the back of 
the carriage, harnessed the best horses to it, and we 
three drove away and left the svlitary house to tell 
its story when the other servants returned. 

“The train was prompt. Gaspard told them at 
the station that one of the servants would come for 
the carriage, and left it there, and we three were 
whirled away. We changed trains and route, to 
blind pursuit if it should be made, but lost not a 
single instant in delay. 

“ Fate seemed pitying; for I had scarcely entered 
a New York hotel when I met a schoolmate. She was 
just setting forth for the English steamer, and a long 
European tour. She told me her story breathlessly. 

**O,if you only could go with me, dear Genie,’ 
cried she, ‘ my happiness would be complete.’ 

* There is nothing to hinder,’ answered I, catch- 
ing my breath. ‘My trunks are all here. I have no 
ties to Lold me, for I found my father dead, and I 
have only just arrived from the South, aimless and 
desolate.’ 

“Her eyes filled with sympathetic tears at the 
mournfulness of my tone, and she returned impul- 
sively: 

“*You must go. I will call papa; he shall be 
your father also.’ 

“Things are often settled, when there is only a 
brief instant of time, that would never come to pass 
if mature deliberation was allowed. The coach was 
waiting, Mr. Ingersoll saw no objections, for his 
daughter knew me, and had seen my father. My 
trunks were transferred to the steamer coach, and 
breathless with agitation I ran up into the room 
where I had left Gaspard and Rona. I told them our 
only safety lay in separation; gave them ample 
funds to take care of themselves, until they could 
procure work; told them I had found an acquaint- 
ance, and was going with her. Then 1 ran back, 
took my seat beside Annie Ingersoll, and that night 
I was speeding along over the ocean, on the great 
steamer, believing blindly that every tie was sun- 
dered that bound me to the past.” 

Again she paused for breath. Then turning mourn- 
fully to her husband, she said: 

“You know the rest. You will bear me witness, 
Winthrop, that I struggled, that I resisted the fasci- 
nation you exerted over me. But I was human—and 
O, in such terrible need of just the protection and 
safety you offered. But it was not that which infiu- 
enced me; it was the wild love I felt for you, and 
the consciousness of my ability to make your happi- 
ness. I.thought my terrible secret could not escape; 
that if 1 returned to America as your wife, I was safe 
forever. O, if I had known, if I had dreamed of this, 
do you not think I would rather have flung myself 
into the sea than have made your misery? For the 
sake of humanity, remembering my utter wretched- 
ness, forgive me that, Winthrop Thorpe, and let me 
go away and die.” 

He was trembling from head to foot. 





me. It was Rona, She had clambered up the ve- 
randa in company with .a short, stout mulatto, and, 
whispering, asked for my co-operation in a plan for 
freedom. Gaspard was her husband. Major Lenterne 
had already whipped him twice, as well as jeered and 
insulted her, Their fiery natures were both roused, 
They had conjured up an ingenious plan. We were 
to go North at once. I, as the mistress, they as ser- 
vants. The pass that my father had obtained to take 
Rona along with him at the meeting with me, was 
lying unused in the house. My own way would be 
undisputed. Gaspard was well-known in the vicin- 
ity, and had been accustomed to travel freely on my 
father’s errands, the pass for which still remained in 
his possession. 

“** All we want, Miss Genie, is money,’ said Rona 
eagerly; ‘and you have enough, haven’t you.’ 

‘*I thought of my father’s letter with a sudden 
thrill of superstitious astonishment. Here, indeed, 
was the need for money which the dream had hinted. 

“«* Yes,’ answered I. ‘I have plenty of money. 
But that man will follow, will hunt us down.’ 

“**T mean to take care of that,’ said Gaspard, touch- 
ing a long knife he held significantly. 

‘*I did not shudder. I look back upon it now, and 
wonder that I, an innocent, unsophisticated girl, 
could have listened to the project without horror, 
But there was not the first emotion of pity or softness 
in my breast then. 

*¢ We will go,’ said I; and I areta to find my 
father’s letter. 

‘*My trunks were still unpacked. I changed the 
directions. Thanks to my Northern education, I was 
tolerably familiar with the upper route, and Gaspard 
knew all about the roads around us. We planned 
everything in half an hour. I slid down from the 
window the moment dusk came, and found the gold 
just as my father had secreted it. There were only 
six house servants, and the plantation was six miles 
away. My father hated slavery, and bad as little to 
do with it as possible. The half-drunken master 
despatched two of the hands off to the plantation, 
and Rona sent the others to the village on a pre- 
tended errand. I wonder now that the man dared 
to trust himself so, and possibly he had a vague 
disquietude, for a party of gentlemen were invited 
to be his guests the next day. My father had no 





Le Imogene, I forgive you. I love you; 
I cannot t help loving you, But give me a little time 
to think. This shock unmaps me.” 

** You found Gaspard again!” said Mr. Sharpe. 

* Yes, I found Gaspard and Rona both, or rather 
they found me. Rona was servant in a family I 
visited soon after our return to America, She recog- 
nized me at once, and we had a private interview. 
But from caution I did not take her into my service 
for several months. And Gaspard found us both out. 
His had been a harder trial than ours. Some one 
had kept on his track, and he was continually obliged 
to fly just as he was ready to make himself a comfort- 
able home. I donot deny that after he discovered 
us he was a great trial, a merciless persecutor. We 
both learned to fear and dread him; Rona especially, 
because of his threats. We saved him many times 
from arrest, once in a carriage from the very grasp 
of the police. But he is dead now; let bim rest, if it 
may be, O, I envy him his release from trouble!’ 





, CHAPTER XII. 


THERE was a long silence in the room, Mrs. 
Thorpe sat with her face covered from view. Her 
husband, with both hands clasped over his, remained 
like a statue of stone. Evelyn was weeping softly, 
while Mr. Sharpe kept vigilant watch of all charac- 
ters. I looked around the richly-frescoed, hand- 
somely-furnished room, and came back to the group 
in the centre with a vague consciousness of the 
strangenees of the scene I witnessed, and the pictur- 
esque beauty it would offer to an arfist’s eye. 
Presently Mr. Thorpe started up and lifted his 
head. The cloud had vanished from his forehead; 
his eye was clear. 

“ Tmogene, my beloved, forgive me my cruel hesi- 
tation. Come back to my heart, and trust, and ten- 
derness,” said he, in a low, thrilling voice. 

Mrs. Thorpe sprang from her seat with a low, 
hysterical cry, her hands clasped, her pale face lifted 
eagerly to his. 

“You take me back—forgiving, forgetting? me— 
the thing, the chattel, the slave—Winthrop Thorpe, 
do you mean all that?” 

“All that and more! You, my poor, tried, 
wronged child of sorrow. You, my pure, true, ten- 





‘| kinship; don’t turn me away now I am rejoicing to 





against this barbaric law, this black stain upon my 
country’s escutcheon!” exclaimed Winthrop Thorpe, 
| still holding his wife closely, as if a hand were really 
raised to snatch her away. 
horrors iu the face!” P 

He stood a t, not ash l of the hot tears 
mingling with hers, then turned to me hastily, 
saying: 

“ Holliston, arrange the matter for me. Get this 
horrible business threugh. No matter what it costs, 
come quickly and tell me the man does not live who 
dares to point.a finger at my wife and say, ‘She is 
not yours.’ ” 

‘* But, sir,” began Sharpe, glancing at me uneasily, 
“you can settle the matter yourself, in a very brief 
time. Just step out a moment with me.” 

“Hold!” interrupted I; “it would not avail. 1 
have good authority for saying that no money can 
buy Lionel Lenterne’s daughter of the present 
owner.” 

' There was a cry of dismay from the group before 
me. 

“Then I will shoot him the first moment I can 
find him,” said Winthrop Thorpe, through his shut 
teeth. 

‘And I will plunge a dagger into my own heart, 
before he shall tear me away,” cried Imogene, 
sternly. 

I motioned Sharpe to the door with a stern and 
determined gesture. 

“Go. You will wring out no more from this case, 
I fathom your crafty design. 1 promised, if I sold a 
slave at all, it should be to you. Hear me declare 
I would cut off this right hand of mine, sooner than 
s@rch it with the contact of a single dollar taken in 
payment fora human soul. Go, I say. There is no 
room here for such as you!” 

Cringing and stammering a faint apology, the man 
withdrew his hateful presence. 

1 turned then to the weeping group. 

‘Put by all alarm and fear. Trouble and trial 
are endei, I sincerely believe. Imogene, lift up that 
stately head of yours. Let who dares challenge 
your right to hood’s noblest freedom answer 
tome. Lionel Lenterne’s daughter shall never bea 
slave. My sister, my sister, do you not guess my 
right to say it.” 

I could go no farther; my own voice broke down 
and ende: with a sob,as Mrs. Thorpe sprang into 
the arms I extended. 

“O, I knew there was some explanation why my 
heart was drawn toward you in such an irresistible 
manner. I know who you are. You are the little 
Hugh for whom my father mourned so long. Rona 
told me once how much they pitied his desolation,” 
cried she. 

‘Yes, I am Hugh Lenterne. I must thank Gas- 
pard for the discovery of my parentage. He was 
struck by my likeness to my father.” 

“Now I see it‘all, the resemblance that has 
haunted us,” cried Evelyn. ‘ Look, Winthrop, look! 


“ Now, indeed, 1 look its 
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| She was in his arms the next moment, eebbing, 
| weeping her wild rain of tears on his shoulder. | 
“O Winthrop, you were never so truly grand | 
before,” whispered Evelyn, weeping and smiling both 
at once. 
“ But,” broke in Adam Sharpe abruptly, “ you for- | 
get, sir, that another man bas a right to tear her 
away from your arms, and all the laws of the nation 
will sustain him.” | 
“* My God! to think I have walked my way calmly 
all these years, and never raised a protesting voice 





It is Imogene’s expression on his face. How could 
we be so blind?” 

Imogene was holding my face away looking at it 
long and earnestly. 

“* My father’s hair was gray when I first used to 
see him, and his was always a pensive face. That is 
why I did not discover the likeness. Gaspard knew 
him when he was young. But, Hugh, you are the 
legal master of the estate. What will you do with 
Rona?” 

“ Half of my father’s property is rightfully yours, 
my sister. Free her yours-lf.” 

** But I am only a half-sister, Hugh.” 

“You are the daughter so dear to my father. I 
did not know him, so did not receive any of his 
affection. I have never known the tenderness of 


find a sister.” 

She flung her arms around my neck. 

** My noble, generous brother! Now, indeed, I see 
the light breaking!” 

Winthrop Thorpe came forward slowly, holding 
out his hand with a face he tried in vain to steady. 

“ Hugh, I wonder at my own temerity in ventur- 
ing to ask your forgiveness, when I remember my | 
shameful haughtiness to yon. Well, indeed, do you } 
heap the coals of fire upon my head. You who were 
80 insolently denied my sister, freely give to me the 
wife you might withhold. Will you ever forgive 
me?” 

* Joyfully and heartily, Mr. Thorpe,” answered I, 
“if only you withdraw your objection to my peti- 
tion for this dear hand.” 

And I drew Evelyn toward me. He smiled upon 
us both, and laid his trembling hands, one on either 
shoulder. 

“You have my warmest blessing. 
deserved to enjoy this happiness.” 
It was a long time before our agitation subsided 
enough for a calm discussion; but when we did 
arrive at that important movement, we both saw 
that I had been hasty in my dismissal of Adam 
Sharpe. 





I wish I better 





der wife, my peerless, gifted Imogene,” answered he. 


However we might dislike and despise him, it was 
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clear the only way to save further annoyance, and 
possible trouble, was to propitiate his good-will, and 
buy his silence. 

I went off to hunt him up, armed with a well-filled 
pocket-book. It was not an agreeable task, but I 
got through with it without choking him or knock- 
ing him down, as I was tempted to do, half-a-dozen 
times. He obtained a better bargain than I meant, 
but I was too disgusted to chaffer with him. And as 
Mr. Sharpe came off triumphant, and after accom- 
panying me to take possession of my rights, he went 
off about his business, which was probably looking 
up another case, out of whose extremity he could 
wring further accession to his fortune. And to dis- 
pose of Mr. Sharpe here, I may tell that he died 
suddenly of cholera in a Western city, not more than 
two years after our acquaintance with him. We 


relief to be free from the dread of a further attack 
from him. 

When my rights were fully established, I quietly 
went through the legal process necessary, and freed 
all the slaves who had belonged to the Lenterne 
estate. Imogene was, therefore, free from further 
cause of alarm. 

Evelyn and I were married immediately after that, 
to us, all-important event of washing our hands of 
any sympathy or connection with slavery. 

Charley White came home from his Western tour 
in time to be groomsman, and rejoiced heartily in 
my happiness and good fortune. 

“T had arranged all this matter,” said he, nodding 
archly toward the bride, “ that very day [I came to 
you. I knew there was no other fellow good enough 
for her, but you. And I was pretty sure she would 
find it out, if only the Thorpe pride did not inter-' 
fere.”” 

That same Thorpe pride was a bugbear which I 
watched jealously for a little time, until I came to 
understand, that when Winthrop Thorpe once re- 
nounced a thing, it was done wholly and entirely. 
There was never a look or tone which suggested 
diminished respect or wounded pride to my sister. 
Never the slightest, faintest sign that he remembered 
the terrible blight upon her birth. It was so grate- 
fal to remember that. 

Poor Rona’s death removed the last link which 
suggested the unpleasant memories. She went into 
a gentle madness from that day of Gaspard’s death, 
and began also to decline in physical health. Her 
passionate nature had spent all its strength. Only 
two things roused her from a sort of stupor—to hear 
@ rustling noise, when she would fly shrieking, 
declaring that Gaspard’s ghost followed her—and to 
see her mistress in white without any scarlet trim- 
ming. Then she would hurry to the wardrobe, and 
hunt up sash, or ribbon, or scarf of the desired hue, 
saying, with wild, glittering eyes, “ Put it on, put it 
on. We shall never be forgiven unless we wear the 
sign.” 

$ soon as Rona died, Mr. Thorpe took my sister 
away to Europe to invigorate a naturally delicate 
constitution, tried by severe mental strain. We had 
delightful letters from them. They were roaming 
here and there, enjoying themselves heartily, and 
behaving, a lady friend wrote us, quite like young 
lovers. It was so beautiful for us to know those last 
days were golden ones. If we had tears in our eyes 

when we thought of them, holy smiles came likewise, 
for they were still young, and beautifal, and happy— 
still togetber, and more than ever free. 

They sailed for home in the lamented steamer, for 
whose arrival so many eyes watched, fur whose non- 
appearance 80 many heartsached. And sailing forth, 
they voyaged into a wider ocean, and reached the 
shore of eternal joyand peace. We could only hum- 
bly trust that the pride which conquered its own 
weakness was there forgiven, and the scarlet dye 
forever washed away. 

HABITS OF AN AUTHOR. 

When engaged on any particular subject, Balzac, 
the eminent French writer, usually shut himself up 
in his study, declining to receive visitors, or even 
open letters, for a month at a time, working gener- 
ally at the rate of eighteen hours per day. During 
this time he lived moderately. In the evening, at 
eight o’clock, after a light repast, he retired to rest, 
but rose at two in the morning, put on his peculiar 
working dress—in summer, a long white robe like 
those worn by the Dominicans; his slippers were of 
red morocco, richly adorned with gold, and his robe 
was girt round his waist with a long chain of Vene- 
tian gold, to which was suspended a rich golden 

paper knife and a pair of scissors. He would sit at 

his table writing in solitude till six o’clock; then he 
took his bath and rested an hour; at eight o’clock 
his valet brought him a cup of coftee, which he drank 
without sugar. Between eight and nine he hada 
short interview with his publisher, to receive proofs 
or deliver copy, as the case may be; then he wrote 
till midday. His breakfast, which he took at that 
hour, consisted almost always of nothing but fresh 
eggs cooked on slices of bread; aud ke drank water, 
but finished with one more cup of coffee witheut 
sugar. From one o’clock to six his pen travelled 
swiftly over the sheets of paper without intermission. 

Then he dined, and very simply, drinking only a 

small glass of his favorite wine, Vin de Vouvray. 

From seven to eight he entertained his visitors, and 





then retired, After one, and sometimes two, months | He had had a hard day’s work, and he was glad when 
of this monastic seclusion and hard Jabor, he would | he came in sight of his neat little house. Supper 
come out into the light of day with hollow cheeks, a was ready, but Mrs. Allen was nowhere to be seen. 
dark circle round his eyes, pale and stooping. The | Bridget informed him the “ misthress” had gone out, 
man was drawing largely upon his vitality—writing | and said she should not be home early, and bad left | you were rather particular about paying your bills, 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE HUSBAND'S LESSON. 


BY MISS LOTTIE BROWN. 


“T’LL pay him for that, you see if Idon’t!” And 
Mrs. Allen drew her pretty, trim figure up to its full 
height, and looked daggers after the retreating 
“ brute ” who had just quitted her presence, and was 
flying down the street at # 2 40 rate. 
** Not look like Mrs. Fitzgerald, indeed! The idea 
of making such a remark to me, when he can see those 
poor little Fitzgeralds, any day, running about like 
89 many cats and dogs, no one to look after them— 
and all because Mrs. Fitzgerald spends so much time 
in fussing and dressing; and then he, my own hus- 
band, to come to me and tell me that I did not look 
as well as Mrs. Fitzgerald, and wonder why all 
women did not try to make themselves beautiful 
after marriage, as well as before. The monster! I'll 
pay him for it.” 
Mrs. Allen paused, but the tiny foot went down 
spitefully upon the carpet, and the pretty lips were 
drawn firmly over the white teeth, and every feature 
seemed stamped with determination, showing plainly 
that,the matter did not rest there. Who blames her? 
Mrs. Fitzgerald lived exactly opposite, so the Allens 
could not help seeing them frequently, or help know- 
ing a little about their affairs. Mr. Fitzgerald was a 
young man, just starting in business, and striving 
hard to gain a position, Mrs, Fitz. was gay and ex- 
travagant—an ill-fitting companicn for a man just 
starting in life. There was not a lady in the whole 
street that dressed with such taste and elegance as 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, and there were just foolish men 
enough among the neighbors to envy Fitzgerald the 
possession of such a lovely wife. She did look ele- 
gantly, and no mistake, that bright morning, as she 
sailed out in her rich silk dress, splendid shawl and 
elegant bonnet, and no wonder Mr. Allen’s weak 
head was turned, and he pronounced her the most 
beautiful woman he ever saw. Mrs. Allen was not 
at all jealous, but she was indignant at her husband’s 
want of good common sense. 
**Couldn’t he see poor Fitzgerald, skulking along 
behind her, like a whipped spaniel? Poor fellow, of 
course he was not able to foot such bills; and couldn’t 
he see that she was dreadfully extravagant?” 
He couldn’t see. It was Mrs. Fitz’s. superior man- 
agement. Poor Mrs. Allen tried again. 
Look at the children. Poor dirty little things, out 
in the back yard, playing in the mud puddles, and 
looking like so many pigs.” 
But Mr. Allen was obstinate; he did not want to 
understand, so he did not, of course. 
Mrs. Allen bore it as long as she could. Day after 
day, she heard Mrs, Fitzgerald’s praises from the 
lips of her husband, with meekness and forbearance, 
until at last that gentleman had the impudence to 
say that he did wish Mrs. Allen would pay more 
attention to her personal appearance; she did not 
look at all like Mrs. Fitzgerald. 
It was well for the aforesaid gentleman that he was 
about making his exit, for his courage would certain- 
ly have failed had he beheld his wife at that moment. 
Her indignation rendered her speechless fur a few 
moments; but it seldom takes a woman long to find 
her tongue, and Mrs. Allen soon found hers, and 
poured forth her rage in a perfect torrent of words, 
while her “ better half” was probably in his office, 
his mind leagues away from Mrs. Allen and her 
trouble. Mrs. Allen was bound to pay him forit. It 
was a downright insult, and no mistake. Tbe idea 
of comparing her with Mrs. Fitzgerald! She was 
neat and thrifty. There was not a prettier, better 
arranged house in town, or a more careful, prudent 
housewife, and her children were perfect models of 
neatness and good behaviour. Mrs. Allen was as 
neat as wax in her dress, and very tasty, too. Any 
sensible man would have been perfectly satistied with 
her appearance. She always wore nice brown or 
gray dresses, with dainty cuffs and collars, and the 
most wonderful white aprons, the snowy purity of 
which seemed never sullied by a spot or stain; and 
Mr. Allen was never presented with long bills from 
the dry goods store, for Mrs. Allen managed, by her 
careful economy, to pay them as she went along. 
Mrs. Fitzgerald’s house was a perfect Babel. Her 
children played in the streets, and threw mud and 
opprobrious epithets at passers-by, antil the whole 
neighborhood pronounced them a nuisance. 
Poor Fitzgerald came home from his work tired 
and worn, and cursed his ill luck, over heavy, yellow 
bread and “cold victuals,” the remnants of the din- 
ner. If he thought of his children, he found no 
consolation in them, for the oldest were generally 
fighting in the back yard, and the baby covered with 
a@ mixture of dirt and molasses trom the top of his 
head to the soles of his feet. Mr. Fitz. would have 
been a devoted father, but he bad not the mental or 
physical strength to kiss that baby. 
Mrs. Fitz. was usually walking, making calls, vis- 
iting, or in her own room, studying fashion plates. 
No wonder Mrs. Allen was indignant. She was 
not, however, a woman of many words. She splut- 
tered away for a few moments, then she suddenly 
became quiet and thoughtful. She had said all she 
intended to, now she would act. 
That night, Mr. Allen came home fairly worn out. 





bouks with his blood. 


Mr. Allen was annoyed. Supper seemed nothing 
without her cheery face, and he ate as though every 
mouthful choked him, and he snapped at the chil- 
dren, and finally sent them off to bed. Mrs, Allen 
came at last, and shortly after, a boy laden with 
bundles; and when he questioned, she replied she 
had only been out shopping, so he questioned no 
further. 
Mrs. Allen was in a great bustle and stir, the next 
morning— quite unlike her usual quiet manner, and 
when Nellie asked her to lace her boots, she sent her 
to her papa, as she “ had no time.” 
Mr. Allen was surprised. His wife never before 
sent the children to him for anything. 
Breakfast was served, at last, and a cheer less affair 
it was indeed. The roils were heavy and the coffee 
thick, the cold bits of meat and “ warmed over pota- 
toes ” were not at all suited to Mr. Allen’s palate, 
and he looked up in astonishment. 
“Tam very busy, and Bridget had to get break- 
fast,” was her only apology. 
Poor Mr. Allen greaned inwardly. The breakfast 
was soon over, and he caught his hat and beat a 
hasty retreat. 
Dinner time came. Half starved, he rushed home 
from the office, hoping to find a nice warm dinner. 
He went in and went directly to the parlor. A sight 
met his eyes that struck him dumb with astonish- 
ment. The parlor, from one end to the other, was 
strewn with silk, muslin and cambric, and in their 
midst a thin, scraggy-looking female, whose long 
fingers, and still longer tongue, were travelling at a 
tremendous rate. Little Mrs. Allen sat near her, 
sewing away as if her life depended upon ber haste. 
“Is dinner ready, Mary?” he asked, mildly. 
* I don’t know; ask Bridget.” 
Mr. Allen went out to Bridget. 
“Is dinner ready?” he thundered. 
“No, and sure I don’t know as it iver will be.” 
Mr. Allen rubbed his eyes to see whether he was 
awake or not, and finding that he was moet assuredly 
wide awake, he sat down in the hall, and wondered 
what in the world the matter was. In about half an 
hour, dinner was announced, and Mr. Allen was 
nearly crazy when he saw the table. A ragged- 
looking piece of roast pork, and hasty pudding and 
molasses! A grand dinner for a hungry man, with a 
fastidious taste like Mr. Allen’s. 
No one said a word, so he swallowed his dinner 
and left the house. 
That day was only a beginning. Matters grew 
‘worse, day after day, and at the end of the week, the 
house was fairly upside down, and Mr. Allen hardly 
knew whether he was on his head or his feet. The 
children complained, and Bridget vowed she would 
“lave,” and no one seemed to know what to do, ex- 
cepting the lady herself. She did not seem at all 
disturbed, but went about in her usual quiet way. 
At last, Sabbath came. After a miserable break- 
fast, Mr. Allen began to prepare for church. 
* Haven’t I a clean shirt, Mary?” 
“1 don’t know. Ask Bridget.” 
Bridget was called, and soon made her appearance 
with the desired article. 3 
“ Mary, there isn’t a single button on it.” 
“ Well, get a needle and thread and sew them on.” 
Mr. Allen dropped the garment, and looked at his 
wife. She was as calm as though nothing had hap- 
pened, and Mr. Allen went to work, muttering: 
‘Pretty work this, for a man like me, sitting here 
sewing buttons on my shirt on a Sanday morning! 
Confound that needle, I have nearly killed myself 
with it; and there gves the thread! That’sthe third 
time I have broken my thread. Here, Mary, Mary, 
I say!” 
There was no Mary to be fcund at that moment, 
so he pulled and jerked away, until the buttons were 
restored to their former places, atter a fashion, ar-@ 
he was soon in the parlor, ready for church, and 
waiting patiently for the appearance of Mrs. Allen. 
Just as the first bell rang, that lady swept into 
the room. Mr. Allen had of late resolved to be sur- 
prised at nothing; but the sight that met his gaze 
made him forget his resolution entirely. 
Mrs. Allen’s ccstume was usually marked for its 
neatness and simplicity. To-day, she was radiant in 
@ rich blue silk dress, white crape shaw], and a bon- 
net that threw Mrs. Fitz’s. far in the shade. Mr. 
Allen was, perhaps, the proudest man that ever 
stepped into church, as he walked up the aisle with 
his lovely wife. He looked around with an air that 
seemed to say, “‘ I can dress my wife, and have her 
look equally as fine as Fitzgerald’s.” 
There were no questions asked as they walked 
home, although Mr. Allen wondered what had come 
over his wife. 
Dinner was the same disorderly meal that it had 
been for the past week, and Allen’s patience was 
nearly worn out. 
Matters grew worse, day after day. Mrs. Alien 
went shopping and making calls, leaving her aston- 
ished children and Bridget to do the best they could. 
Mr. Allen was almost crazy, and he went home 
night after night, and found his once neat, quiet 
home transfo:med into a careless, disorderly house- 
hold, where confusion reigned supreme. 
Thus matters stood for some time, when one morn- 
ing as he went down town, he stepped into Lake & 
Co’s. dry goods store, for some little article. As he 
turned to go out, a voice greeted him with: 
“ Here, Allen, here’s a bill fur you.” 
“ For me?” said Allen, turning around and facing 
Mr. Lake. 
“Yes. No particular hurry about it, only I knew 





word to eat supper without her. 


“something inthis world to live for beyond mere out- 


“ Certainly,” said he, taking the bill. 

It did not take him long to solve the mystery. A 

white crape shawl, fifteen yards of blue silk, cam- 

bric, muslin, gloves and trimmings, swelled the 

amount up to a good round sum. He took the bill, 

and promised to send the money around in the course 

of the day, and then turned his footsteps homeward. 

Mrs. Allen was at home. 

“Why, Charlies, what brings you home at this 

hour?” 

“This.” And he placed the bill in her lap. 

“ Why, this is nothing but Lake’s bill.” 

“1 know it, but what does it mean? -I want to 

know what this all means, and why our once happy 

home is transformed into a scene of disorder and 

slovenliness. 

“Charles, I have been waiting for this patiently, 

and so I am prepared to answer. One month ago, 

our home was as bright and happy as any in town. 

You were not satistied. You began by bringing Mrs. 

Fitzgerald into all our conversation, and holding her 

up a8 a perfect model of a woman. I tried to reason 

with you, and make you understand that no woman 

in her circumstances could spend her time and money 

in the way she did, and still have a neat and } leasant 

home. You did not believe me, and I, who value’ 
my husband’s happiness above all else, resolved to 
teach you your error. You have seen how it is. 1 

have dressed and spent my time as Mrs. Fitzgerald 
does, and you have seen the result, and I hope you 
are convinced. If you are not, 1 will still live and 
spend my time in making myself ‘ beautiful,’ and you 
and the children can do as you have for the past 
month.” 

* Heaven forbid!” And Mr. Allen took the little 
woman in his arms, and said, “Mary, you have 
saugnt me a lesson that 1 shall never forget Put cn 
your dear little brown dresses again, and I will never 
complain.” 

‘Thank you, my husband, I knew you were not 
such a goose as you wished me to think you, Charlie.” 
And the brown eyes twinkled roguishly. “Are you 
hungry?” 

“Almost starved.” 

“Well, you shall have a grand dinner.” 

Once more Mrs. Allen sat at the head of the table, 
in her pretty gingham dress, and her brown hair 
combed back from her white forehead, looking, to 
her husband, the sweetest woman in the world. 

The dinner was excellent, and Mr. Allen wondered 
where on earth his good common sense was, when he 
thought of Mrs. Fitz. in the same moment with that 
neat little woman before him. There were no mre 
ill-cooked meals or missing shirt bu and Mrs, 
Fitzgerald’s name was never mentio ‘¥ 

There are hundreds of young men to-day, that 
would, if choosing a wife, select a pretty, showily- 
dressed lady, before a neat little woman like Mre. 
Allen; but remember, young gents, that there is 


side show, and never marry a woman with a pretty 
face, whose whole soul lies in her bonnet or dress, 
and who cannot tell a cabbage from a potato. A 
pretty face, if united to a mind like this, is worth 
nothing; but when combined with a good disposition 
aud good common sense, it is a treasure worth having. 





VENGEANCE DEFERRED. 


Upon one of the festival days in Naples it was 
customary to have some individual mounted upon an 
ass, who for two hours rides through the city, per- 
sonating the Saviour, and who, during that time, 
must endure the n ost intolerable buffets and insults. 
So vile is the treatment to which this person has to 
submit, that it is often difficult, even by the offer of 
large pecuniary reward, to induce any persun to 
*cccpt the office. On one occasion, an American 
sailor, tempted by the gold, undertook the jub. His 
ig of the | spared him the verbal 
contumely, but the outrages upon his person were 
fully appreciated. He endured all bravely unti’, 
when near the close of his work, he was assai'ed 
personally in the most offensive manner. Shaking 
his dripping garments, he turned upon bis assailants 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Villains, wait until I have doe 
playing Christ, and I'll clean out this town.”’ 








A PRACTICAL MAN. 
A newly-married couple were lately present at a 
revival meeting in Pennsylvania, and during the 
exercises, from some cause or other, the bride fainted. 
Intense excitement followed, in the midst of which 
‘an old gentleman, noted for his antipathy to tight 
lacing, general hardness of heart, and a bad habit of 
stuttering, cried out at the top of his voice to the dis- 
tressed husband, who was holding his fainting wife 
in bis arms, “‘A-a a-ron, darn it, m-man, take 
your knife, and c c-cut her lacers!” A general 
of laughter followed, even from the most sedate; but 
the new-made husband adopted the prescription on 
the instant, and with success. 





WANTED TO GROW OLD.—Old Madame Rothschild, 
mother of the mighty capitalists, attained the age of 
ninety-eight ; her wit, which was 1:emarkable, and her 
intellectual faculties, which were of noc mmon order, 
were preserved to the end. In her last illness, when 
surrounded by her femily, her physician being pres- 
ent, she said, in a suppliant tone, to the latter, “* Dear 
doctor, try to do something fur me.” ‘“ Madame, 
what can I do? I cin't make you young again.” 
* No, dector, I don’t want to be young again, but I 





80 thought I’d just mentiun it to you.” 


want to cuntinae to grow old.” 
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‘ eed Saviour, and who, during that time, 


ndure the n ost intolerable buffets and eo 
is the treatment to which this person sl 7 
that it is often difficult, even by the offe rs 
pecuniary reward, to induce any — - 
the office. On one occasion, an Amer oe 
tempted by the gold, undertook the job. oe 
nee of the language spared him the — 
nely, but the outrages upon bis a fei 
appreciated. He endured all bravely a 
near the close of his work, he was pera a 

rally in the most offensive manner. _ s 
ipping garments, he turned upon his ass’ ong 
xclaimed, ‘t Villains, wait until I at 

ng Christ, and I'll clean out this town. 





A PRACTICAL MAN. 
newly-married couple were hag yr adr : 
lvania, an a 
al meeting in Pennsy . ve Bees 
ther, the bride fainted. 
sisex, from some cause or 0! a at whieh 
xcitement followed, in the m 
“ qentieahais, noted for his — a! ae 
f heart, and a 
1g, general hardness 0} nega dry adp sey 
, cried out at the top of his v 
oa tae, who was holding his fainting wife 
his arms, “A-a& a-ron, darn it, oan ae 
lacers!”” gen 
r knife, and c ¢-cut her ooed 
gughter followed, even from the most se 
new-made husband adopted the prescrip 
instant, and with success. 
ee 
VANTED TO GROW oLp.—OlW yer eceomprcated 
~ lists, altained t 
ther of the mighty capita! " phe 
arkable, and he 
ty-eight; her wit, which was rem: 
aunt faculties, which were of noc: mmon pre 
re preserved to the end. In her last illness, whe! 


rrounded by her family, her a ape peers ni 
t, she said, in a suppliant tone, to Gas : it 
ctor try to do something fur me. b "s 
hat can I do? I cin’t make you ay aot 
No, dector, 1 don’t want tobe young again, 


” 
ant to continue to grow old. 
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just as well set a crowbar to opening an oyster, as to 


“Yes, and then you think Mary Jane can play, 
don’t you? You think she can sit down and tackle 
that piano and jerk out more music than a whole 
orchestra, don’t you? But she can’t. You might 
set her to playing on that piano. You might, 
indeed.” 

“You talk like a fool, Wilkins.” 

“Play! she play? Pshaw! Why, she’s drummed 
away at that polka fur six months, and she can’t get 
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WILKINS ON ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 
BY JOHN QUILL. 


“Mrs. WILKINS, of all the aggravating women I 
ever came across, you are the worst. I believe you’d 
raise a riot in the cemetery if you were dead, you 
would. Don’t you ever go prowling around any 
Quaker meeting, or you’ll break it up in a plug muss. 
You? Why, you'd put any other man’s back up until 
he broke his spine. ©, you’re too annoying to live; 
I don’t want to bother with you. Give me more cov- 
ers and go to sleep,” f 

* But, Wilkins, dear, jast listen a minute. We 
must have that piano, and—” 

“O, don’t ‘dear’ me; I wont have it. You're the 
only dear thing around here; you’re dear at any 
price. I tell you once for all that I don’t get any 
new piano, and Mary Jane don’t take singing-lessons 
as long as I’m her father. There, if you don’t under- 
stand that, I’ll say it over again. And now stop your 
clatter and go to sleep; I’m tired of hearing you 
cackle.” 

“But, Wilk—” 

“Now don’t aggravate me. I say Mary Jane 
shan’t learn to sing, and plant another instrument of 
torture in this house, while I’m boss of the family. 
Her voice is just like yours; it’s got a twang toit like 
blowing on the edge of a piece of paper.” 

“Aint you ashamed, Wilk—” 

It’s disgrace enough to have you sitting down 
and pretending to sing, and trying to deafen people, 
without having the children doit. The first time I 
heard you sing, I started round to the station-house 
and got six policemen, because I thought there wasa 
murder in your house, and they were cutting you up 
by inches. I wish somebody would. I wouldn’t go 
fur any policeman now—not much.” 

“I declare, you are a perfect brute.” 

“Not much I wouldn't; but Smith he told me yes- 
terday that his family were kept awake half the night 
by the noise you made, and he said if I didn’t stop 
those dogs from yowling in my cellar, he’d be obliged 
to complain to the Board of Health.” 

‘* What an awful story, Mr. Wilk—” 

“Then I told him it was you, and you thought you 
could sing; and he advised me asa friend to get a 
divorce, because he said no man could live happily 
with any woman who had a voice tike a cross-cut 
saw. He said I might as well have a machine shop 
with a lot of files at work in my house as that, and 
he’d rather, any time.” 3 

“ Phugh, I don’t care what Smith says.” 

“And you talking about a new piano! Why, 
haven’t we got musical instruments enough in the 
house? There’s Holofernes Montgomery been blow- 
ing away in the garret for ten days with that old key 
bugle, until he’s got so black in the face, that he 
wont get his color back for a month, and thén ié only 
gets a spurt out of her every now and then. He’s 
blown enough wind in her to get up a hurricane, and 
I expect nothing else but he’ll get the old machine so 
chock full that she’ll blow back at him some day, and 
bust his brains out, and all along of your tomfuolery. 
You're a pretty mother, you are. You'd better go and 
join some asylum for feeble-minded i:tiots, you had.” 

‘** Wilkins, I declare you’re too bad for—” 

“Yes, and there’s Bucephalus Alexander; he's got 
his head full of your sentimental nonsense, and he 
thinks he’s in love with a girl around the corner, and 
he meanders about and tries to sigh, and wont eat 
his victuals, and he’s got to going duwn in the cellar 
and trying to sing ‘ No One to Love’ in the coal-bin, 
and he like to scared the hired girl out of her senses, 
8o that she went up stairs and hada fit on the kitchen 
door-mat, and came near dying on my hands.” 

. “That's not true, Mr. Wil—” 

“And never came to until I put her head under the 
hydrant. And then what does Bucephalus Alexander 
do but go round night before last and try to serenade 
the girl, until the old man h’isted up the sash and 
cracked away at Bucephalus Alexander with an old 
boot, and hit him in the face and blacked his eye, be- 
cause he thought it was two cats a yelping. Hang 
such @ mother as you are! You go right to work to 
ruin your own offspring.” 

** You’re talking nonsense, Wilk—” 

** You're about as fit to bring up children as a tad- 
pole is to run a ferry-boat, you are; but while I’m 
alive, Mary Jane takes no singing-lessons. Do you 
understand? It’s bad enougb to have her battering 
away at that piano like she had some grudge against 
it, and to have her visitors wriggle around, and fidget, 
and look miserable, as if they had cramp-colic, while 
you make her play for them, and have them get up 
and lie, and ask what it was, and say how ‘ beautiful’ 
it is, and steep their souls in falsehood and hypocrisy, 
allon account of you. You'll bave enough sins to 
answer for, old woman, without that.” 

“T never did such a thing, and you—” 


her grip on it yet. You might as well try to sing a 
lorg-metre hyn:n to Fisher’s Hornpipe, as to under- 
take to dance to that polka. It would jerk your legs 
out at the sockets, certain, or else it would give you 


“Mr. Wilkins, I'm going to tell you a secret.” 

“QO, I don’t want to hear your secrets; keep them 
to yourself.” 

‘It’s about Mary Jane’s singing.” 

“ What?” 

‘*Mary Jane, you know; her singing.” 

“I don’t know, and I don’t want to; she shan’t 
take lessons, so dry up.” 

** But she shall take them.” 

“T say she shan’t.” 

“She shall, and you can’t help it.” 

‘* By George, what do you mean? I'm master in 
this house, I’d like you to know.” 

‘Yes, but she’s been taking lessons for a whole 
quarter, while you were down town, and I paid the 
bill out of the market-money.” 

“Well, I hope I may be shot! You don’t mean to 
say that? Well, if you aint a perfectly abandoned 
wretch, hang me. I’m going to sleep alone after 
this.” 

And Wilkins kicked out on to the floor, and went 
in the otherroom., But he made it up with his wife, 
for heard him quarrelling with her next day be- 
cause she left a work-basket full of needles on the 
chair, covered with a piece of work, and he sat down 
on it. 





SWORDS AND DAGGERS. 
The renowned manufactory of Toledo, which gave 
their celebrity to Spanish blades, is said to have been 
established as far back as the ninth century, by the 
Moors, to whom, in fact, Spanish civilization, if such 
it may be called, owes its origin. In later times, the 
Fabrica de las Armas was suddenly closed, upon 
which the artists dispersed themselves, and set up 
fabrics in different parts of Spain and Portugal—at 
Lisbon, Orgaz, Seville, Zaragoza, Bilboa, and other 
places. In our old literature, we meet with frequent 
allusions to Spanish swords, as in Romeo and Juliet, 
Othello, and the Merry Wives of Windsor. 

In the mountains of Aragon, near Calatayud, and 
in those of Guipuzcoa, near Mondragun, is found the 
best iron in Spain, perhaps in Europe. Over these 
mines flow several streams of icy coldness, a fact 
which suggested to the native miners the idea that 
the iron itself was frozen, and hence weapons made 
of this metal were said to be of the ice-brook’s tem- 
per. Shakspeare, whose realing was extensive and 
various, and whose genius enabled him to turn all he 
read to account, puts into the mouth of Othello, in 
one of the most striking scenes to be found in his 
plays, an allusion to one of the streams of Guipuzcoa. 
Devoured by remorse, his nerves quivering with hor- 
ror at the murder he has just committed, he is dis- 
armed in a moment of surprise by Montano; but 
soon recovering his presence of mind, he exclaims to 
the Venetians who were pressing forward to seize 
daim: - 


“I have another weapon in this chamber; 
It is the sword of Spain, the ice-brook's temper. 
ooeee Behold! I have a weapon: 
A better never did itself sustain 
Upon a soldier's thigh: I have seen the day 
That with this little arm, and this good sword, 
I have made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your stop."’ 


Again, where Falstaff is describing to Master Brook 
the adventure of the buck-basket, he says that Furd’s 
people stuffed him into it like a good bilboa intoa 
peck, hilt to point, heels to head; alluding to the 
practice of exporters of Spanish swords, who rolled 
them up like a piece of tape into a circle, and then 
put them into a round box. When, however, they 
were taken out, such were the force and flexibility of 
the steel, they recovered their straight shape in an 
instant, 

When the blood of Spain ran high, and absolution 
could be cheaply obtained, the dagger or stiletto 
played an important part in the’social economy of 
the country. ‘To go without a dagger was far worse 
than to go without under-linen. Accordingly, every 
man wore his favorite little weapon at his belt or in 
his sleeve, every woman in her garter, so that infi- 
delity in love, or even the slightest affront, was often 
revenged by stabbing. It was not uncommon—we 
mean in former days—for the women of the Puerto 
del Sol, the class analogous to our Billingsgate ladies, 
to draw their daggers on each other, and tinge the 
steps of the Fuente Nacional with blood. The man- 
ufacture of stilettoes was, in consequence, a profit- 
able branch of industry, by which many amassed 
large fortunes, and acquired a wide-spread reputa- 
tion. Among others, Ramon de Joces rose to be 
equal in renown with the most famous artists of To- 
ledo or Zaragoza; to possess a poniard of his manu- 
facture was almost equal to inheriting a patent of 
bility—so pl t was it for a gentleman to feel 
its polished point between his ribs. 

Respecting the means by which the steel, whether 
of sword or dagger, was properly tempered, various 
opinions have been entertained. Lord Bacon, who 
thought that mankind before his time had only one 
eye, was fully persuaded that hardening iron or steel 
was a modern’ invention, though it was in truth 
known as early as the Trojan war; and at Toledo, 
when swords began to be manufactured, they were 
likewise tempered in the Tagus. By degrees, new 
methods of hardening were invented S me artists, 
after whirling about the heated blade in the air, 
planged it iuto a tubof melted grease or oil, then into 
another tub of warm water, after wards into the cold, 
river or intoa tank. The flexibility of the blade was 








*. Vitus dance, and cripple you for life.” 








while others thought, and, in our opinion, rightly, 
that the weapon was thus deteriorated. Steel of the 
best quality can, in thin lamin, be twisted round 
your finger like aribbon. Thus, the main-spring of 
a watch, when curled up in a circular space, resom- 
bles a strip of silk; but the force of the metal always 
tending towards a right line, struggles against the 
compression produced by the screw, and that with an 
effort so equable that we measure time by it. Our 
readers are doubtless aware that for ages Italy strove 
to rival Spain in the production of arms; but though 
the genius of her artists was perhaps greater, the 
material with which they wrought was so inferior, 
that their «orks never equalled in excellence those 
of the Spanish manufacturers. For this reason, 
many Italians emigrated to Spain, especially to Zara- 
goza, where one of them at least, Andrea Ferrara, 
made himself so great a reputation that his name 
became synonymous throughout Europe with the 
Spanish sword. 





A bankrupt was condoled with the other day for his 
embarrassment. ‘‘O, I’m not embarrassed at a",” 
said he; ‘‘it’s my creditors that are embarrassed.” 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 





POETICAL SPITE. 


Some years ago, a prominent Masonfc editor of this 
city was sued for slander. The trial was an exciting 
one, and resulted, as it should, in a verdict for the 
man of print. While the trial was progressing, the 
following appeared, in a public place, in handwriting 
very similar to that of the editor, which we publish 
as @ specimen of spite, which partakes more of the 
satanic than the celestial, but which is very sharp. 
The “ poor devil ” is of course his persecutor: 


“ Go, poor devil, leave the haunts of men; 
Go seek thee out some bloody tiger's den, 
For only there canst thou e’er hope to find 
Society congenial to thy mind; 
And when thy form shall crumble into dust, 
Thy name detested by the good and just, 
To mark the spot where earth affords thee room, 
Let deadly nightshade spring above thy tomb, 
The mouldering earth lie heavy on thy breast, 
The screech-owl sing thy requiem of rest, 
‘Phepassing traveller say, without a sigh, 
‘ There lies a perjured wretch, there let him lie.’ "’ 





a 


Fok THE SAKE OF THE FRATERNITY.—The gov- 
ernor, alcade and aldermen of a Cuban city have got 
into trouble by joining the Masons. A few weeks 
since, the police of Havana captured the n-embers c’ 
a Lodge, but they were not at work at the time, hav- 
ing had ample warning from friends. Notwithstand- 
ing persecution, the Masons of Cubastill hold month- 
ly and weekly communications. Our Spanish breth- 
ren look to the United States for relief from persecu- 
tion. They desire annexation, and in time their 
wish will be gratified. 





GRAND COUNCIL OF OHIO.— The Grand Council of 
Ohio has elected the following-named to office: 
Charles Brown, P G. M.; J.R Conrad, D. P. G. M ; 
E A. Hopkins, lll., G. M.; Calvin Halliday, G. P. C. 
of the W.; F. J. Phillips, G. Treasurer; J. D Cald- 
well, G. Recorder; Jacob Randall, G. Sentinel. 





GRAND COMMANDERY OF MIssouRI.—In October, 
the Grand Commandery of Missouri elected the fol- 
lowing Sir Knights to office: Sir George Frank Gou- 
ley, St. Louis, Grand Commander; Sir Louis F. Wei- 
mer, St. Joseph, Department Grand Commander; 
Sir James F. Agiar, St. Louis, G. G.; Sir James 
Carr, Hannibal, G. C. G.; Rev. Sir P. M. Pinckard, 
St. Louis, G. Prelate; Sir ‘Wm. N. Loker, St. Louis, 
G. Treasurer; Sir. A. B, M. Thompson, St. Louis, G. 
Recorder; Sir Samuel Hardwick, Liberty, G Stand- 
ard-Bearer; Sir Wm. Bosbyshell, St. Louis, G. 
Sword-Bearer; Sir Wm. H. Stone, St. Louis, G. 
Warder; Sir George B. Brua, St. Louis, G, Sentinel. 





GRAND CHAPTER OF MIssouRI.—The Grand Royal 
Arch Chapter of Missouri has elected the following 
Companions to office: Martin Collins, St. Louis, G. 
H. P.; Rufus E. Anderson, Palmyra, Deputy G H. 
P.; James E. Drake, Carrolton, G K.; Louis F. 
Weimer, St. Joseph, G. 8.; John D. Daggett, St. 
Louis, G. Treasurer; Geo. Frank Gouley, St. Louis, 
G. Secretary; Rev. P. M. Pinckard, St. Louis, G. 
Chaplain; W. E. Glenn, G. C. of the H.; John 
Glenny, St. Louis, G. R. A. C.; Geo. B. Brua, St. 
Louis, G. G. 


* 





BEAUTIFUL PICTURE OF THE TEMPLE.—Mr. Al- 
len, of No. 8 Temple Place, bas just taken a superb 


A ROAD PAVED WITH HUMAN BEINGS. 


Ishmail Pacha, the present ruler of Egypt, was 
partly educated in Paris, and is said to be sincerely 
desirous of effecting reforms in Egypt. Whether it 
be want of will or want of power, however, certain it 
is that these reforms are not effected. Nay, further, 
it is the opinion of the European ident in Egypt 
that the viceroy’s sole aim is to make money ; but this 
may be merely the opinion of interested parties. It 
is unqecsticnable that foreed labor, although nomi- 
nally probibited, and really prohibited, as far as the 
making of the Suez Canal is concerned, is still em- 
ployed by the pacha in the rearing of cotton and 
sugar-cane, as well as in the manufacture of sugar, 
by the governors of the provinces in all their private 
enterprises and undertakings, and by the heads of 
villages. Forced labor is an example of an abuse that 
might be put down; but there are others connected 
with the Mohammedan religion which the power of 
the viceroy would probably be insufficient to remove 
without eudangering his position. And of such a 
nature is the riding of a sacred horseman annually 
over a road paved with human beings for half a mile 
or 80—a iivrseman, on a fiery steed, who rides over a 
road on which human beings are lying down on their 
faces, a8 near as they can one to the other, so as not 
to leave any space unoccupied! It is at Esbekyeh, 
near Cairo, that this ext dinary y annu- 
ally takes place, in this wise: 

All good Mussulmans are supposed, once in their 
lives at ieast, to visit the holy places, Mecca and Me- 
dina, in pilgrimage. Those who cannot do so them- 
selves, send presents to the Tomb of the Prophet. 
These presents are despatched in great state from 
Cairo once a year, enveloped in, or accompanied by, 
a sacred carpet, which is highly esteemed, and which 
returns to Cairo, holier than ever, in greater state 
than it left,on the dayof the fete of Mohammed, 
called Moullet-el-Nebi. The high priest of Moham- 
medanism at Cairo, called the Shaik-el-Bekre, goes 
out from Cairo, as far as Kassaout, on the road to the 
desert, to meet the procession returning with the 
sacred carpet. The viceroy himself receives it with 
great state at the citadel of Cairo, where is the great 
mosque, and the holy carpet is shut up amongst the 
sacred things of the citadel, with awe and respect, 
and prayers and firing of guns. In order to take 
part in this ceremony, and to go forth in state to 
meet the sacred carpet, the Shaik-el-Bekre mountsa 
white horse, which has been set apart for the cere- 
mony the year before, and which is also regarded as 
sacred. It must be a white horse without blemish, 
with one black mark—and only one—on ita forehead, 
and another on its off hind leg. The white horse se- 
lected for this holy ceremony is not allowed out of the 
stable all the year; he appears in public only on this 
ene day. He is carefully attended to, excellently fed 
and groomed, and it may be easily supposed that 
when he does come forth, he is impatient, and diffi- 
cult to control. Four attendants assist the high 
priest to manage the white charger. 

When the high priest, after having delivered up 
the holy carpet, in the great mosque of the citadel, 
returns on the sacred white horse to his own mosque 
at Esbekyeh, an innumerable crowd of Arabs fills the 
road, to welcome him, with shouts of “Allah querim” 
(God is great). The high priest and thie'white horse 
are both holy and sacred that day. As the procession 
is seen approaching, the crowd in the narrow road 
throws itself on its face, wedging well together, so 
that not a foot of ground may remain uncovered, and 
proudly the white charger, bearing the high priest, 
prances at a canter over the living road, the four at- 
tendants running by hisside, two and two. The iron 
hoofs of the horse sink here and there into the backs 
of the devotees, sometimes fracturing the spine, 
sometimes the skull; but no cry of pain escapes from 
the sufferers. If they die, it is martyrdom, and 
heaven and the houries are ready for them, If they 
are wounded. it is for their faith, and great will be 
their reward hereatter. If they escape unscathed, 
they have performed a highly meritorious religious 
duty, almost equal to the pilgrimage itself. The 
devotees do not rise from the ground till the high 
priest has entered into his own mosque; and great is 
the spiritual pride of those over whom the charger 
has cantered, and great the envy of the spéctators 
who had no place on the ground, but were obliged to 
content themselves with witnessing the ceremony 
from the sides of the road, standing! It is true that 
this absurd ceremony is not incalcated in the Koran, 
and that it takes place in no other country except 
Egypt; but still it is one dear to the zealous and su- 
perstitious Arabs, who annually celebrate it, and one 
that probably no ordinary viceroy would consider it 
safe to meddle with. 











A TOUGH STORY. 
Mr. Craig, in his “ Book of the Hand,” tells the 
following tough story: “ Bat perhaps the most ex- 
traordinary instance of mental impression on the 
physical system that ever occurred was in the case of 
an unfortunate woman about to become a mother, 
with the prospect of having her offspring disowned 
by its father. No doubt, the poor woman had many 
long weary days and nights of grief on this account; 
but what was her amazement, perhaps not unmixed 





photograph of this elegant building, that suits us | 
better than any we have seen. It is a diagonal view, | 
giving the front of the building in shadow, the end | 





by many supposed to be increased by introducing a 
narrow strip of fine iron down the middle of the blade, 


in fall light. It is an excellent drawing, and is just | 
the picture to frame for Lodges or for homes. 


with gratitude, when the event arrived, to find legi- 
bly imprinted all round the iris of the child’s eye the 


entire letters of the recreant father’s name, ‘John 


Wood.’ There could be no gainsaying this—Nature 
had outwitte! John.” As one of Dickens’s charac- 
ters says, “ Nature’s a rum un.” 
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\ RS VRE Oa. wail nr vue long journey thither the my old home, and though the proposition frightened fireside, and the society of your own wife and chil- : 
| Land birds at sea! Your softly-sounding notes helpless child crept into its uncle’s héart and found a me, because I thought he believed that his health | dren—though, to be sure, you never thought any- THE DEAR DEPARTED. M 
all. qevest npon ont sfansp xened wih sere home. When he put the pale, quiet face intomy was going, 1 was glad enough to accept it, and we | thing of them—to push ivory balls about with a long I miss her at the break of day, of t 
And o'er the billows of tumultuous life ; tick upon a green table-cloth. What pleasure any And muse upon her name; 1 
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O, for that harbor, where our life's wild waves he said, in answer to my look. I shrank back an- mentof him? Was this heavy bluw coming to com- | bage, as my poor grandmother used to call it, at your I think of her and wonder much. . 
' Fall into gentle ripples on the strand; swering, tremblingly: plete my ruin? own hearth. You can gointoa a ah iene: dh a With whom che now may be; 4 
i Where the loud winds as whispering breezes stir, “T will;” and taking the child hurried from the I dared not tell my husband of his danger, his | respectable tradesman, or as you set yourself up for The memory of her tone and touch 
And the gough cen soft melts into the land; room. double danger of losing both body and soul, fur what | one, for if the world knew all, there’s very little Alone remains to me. amo 
Whee, genie. Parint.da sngy-gniiny wit theons In that instant my heart was laid bare, and one could I say to help him? And I dared bring no | respectability in you—you can go and play billiards Another sits beside her now, Cc) ne ; 
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the noble duke is reported to have m 


my noble friend the noble duke 
tion to be inconsistent with strict 
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ose who wrong others generally sland 


their own infamy. 


e devil to preach in—don’t 
n’t know what you mean, 


’t play at billiards; and 


uestion. You'll be there 
than you, 80 

I know you will, better 

ny -it—overy night over that wicked = 

Green, indeed! It’s red, crimson red, Caudle, 

war it—crimson red, with 

Don’t tell me 
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11; as pathetic as it su’ 
gP nari pe However, I’ve done. 
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Che World in Miniature. 


THE DEAR DEPARTED. 

I miss her at the break of day, 
And muse upon her name; 

In all my moods, or grave, or gay, 
I miss her just the same, 

And when at dusk the zephyr light 
Breathes o’er the rippling air, 

I wander lonely through the night, 
And yet she is not there. 

I think of her and wonder much. 
With whom she now may be; 

The memory of her tone and touch 
Alone remains to me. 

Another sits beside her now, 
Another hears her sighs— 

Toys with the ringlets on her brow, 
Am gazes in her eyes. 

Say, shall I groan beneath my grief? 
Tell me, shall I repine? 

Sink to the sere and yellow leaf— 
Since she’s no longer mine! 

Good gracious! nothing of the kind; 
I miss her, it is true; 

I miss her, certainly—but, mind, 
I'm precious glad I do! 

An English tourist in Paris gives this odd reason 
for exploring every nook and corner of that city: 
“T’m looking out all the strategic points of the place. 
You see, after this emperor’s death, there’s sure to 
be a row. Frenchmen’ll never put up with being 
ruled by a boy; and as to their being quiet under a 
woman, why that’s absurd. Then, of course, they’ll 
fight; and they must fight at the telling places; 
these are the ones I’m getting up. You see, it’ll be 
so interesting to know all about ’em when the news- 
paper reports of the fights come in.” What a disap- 
pointment a peaceable succession would be to this 
enthusiastic prophet of revolution. 


Dr. Magowan estimates the loss of life by the 
Taeping war in China at twenty-five millions. ‘An 
intelligent Chinese ” sets the total Joss at four times 
that number. Extremely modest estimate, espe- 
cially when we remember that that deadly weapon 
the gong is used in their battles. 


A young man recently went to the banks cf the 
Danube for the purpose of drowning himself. He 
laid his hat on the ground, when a soldier on guard 
shouted, ‘“‘ Fall back there, or I'll shoot you.” The 
young man picked up his hat and rapidly ran away. 
Death by shooting was not in his programme. 


A strange story is told about an egg merchant at 
one of our Paris markets. Having been indisposed 
for several days, he had kept his warehouse at a 
high temperature at the recommendation of his doc- 
tor. A morning or two ago he was awakened by a 
strange noise, and, jumping up, he saw on the floor 
abont 150 little chickens, which had been hatched by 
the heat, while the floor was strewn with egg shells. 


The fellow spoken of in the following is about as 
mean a specimen of the genus homo as we've read of 
in a long time: ‘‘A young lady recently died at 
Elgin, Ill., and at her funeral, when her relatives and 
friends were taking a last look at the loved face, a 
young man to whom she had been engaged, and who 
had presented her with an engagement ring but a 
short time before her death, deliberately bent over 
the corpse, and in the presence of all in the church, 
removed the ring from the finger and walked off 
with it.” 


Great indignation was aroused in Kankakee, Ill, 
by a young man who reported himself the heir of a 
great English estate and borrowed large quantities 
of money on the strength of his riches. He was 
arrested and thrown into prison. Now his money 
has come and his enemies are put to shame. 


A Cincinnati pork-packer told a friend, who wished 
a@ little pure lard for hair-dressing for his private use, 
‘to send a bottle as large as he pleased, and it should 
be filled. Number two appliad to a glass-blower and 
had a vial made which held over one hundred 
“pounds. Number one fulfilled his promise and the 
lard was then presented to an orphan asylum. 


A Crawfordville, Ind., hunting party went out last 
week with a Sibley tent for lodging and cooking 
accommodations. They went out to hunt .one 
morning, leaving the dog tied to the leg of the cook 
stove. Dug wanted to go too, and started, upsetting 
the stove, which inaugurating an $800 conflagraticn, 
broke up the hunt. 


A few days since a Paris detective was following 
an important criminal, who was “wanted.” The 
latter knew he was dogged, and was a good deal 
puzzled to get rid of the detective. Seeing a stalwart 
soldier with his sweetheart on his arm, he spit on 
the girl’s dress, and then said to the soldier: “‘ That 
blackguard (pointing to the detective) has spit on 
your girl’s dress.”’ In an instant the soldier had the 
detective by the collar and was giving him his boot, 
while the fellow dogged was turning the nearest 
corner as fast as he could. 


John Hale, the ‘‘ veteran horse thief!” of Maine, 
who has spent fifty of his eighty years in a state 
prison, has wealthy relatives who would gladly give 
him a home. He said to an acquaintance a short 
time since, that if he could only die with a stolen 
horse in his possession before he was detected by the 
owner, he should be perfectly happy! 


It is. beginning to be a common practice in New 
York for establishments, especially banks and ingur- 
ance companies, employing a large number of clerks, 
to provide for them a free lunch within the building 
where they work. 








Much-in Bittle. 
Massachusetts has been shaken by an earthquake 
of the license kind. 

The colored militia of the District of Columbia are 
to be disarmed. 

The P. L. L’s have shown their strength, and now 
know it. 

The emperors of France and Austria say that they 
are for peace. 

Serious bread riots have occurred in England. 

Walter Brown wants to walk 110 miles in 24 hours. 

West Indians clip their coins, a practice unknown 
among us. ° 

China has rich mines, but will not let them be 
worked for fear of disturbing the repose of the dead. 

A lady recently died in Geneva who had been ina 
state of lethargy exactly six months. 

Indiana boasts a new horse disease and silver 
mines, 

Wild pigeons sell for fifty cents the dozen in Little 
Rock. They are brought in by the wagon load. 

Seventy-three regular trains leave the Eastern 
railroad station in Salem daily. 

Japan agrees to exchange seeds with our govern- 
ment, but wants us to send first. 

In all Massachusetts only one colored voter was 
elected as representative. 

The State constable has 90 able-bodied men for 
whom he wants situations. 

Thanksgiving on the 28th of November. 

Kansas has decided against female suffrage by a 
large vote. 

Grant’s stock for the presidency is looking up. He 
is the coming man. 

Menken created much dissatisfaction in a London 
theatre*y appearing with her clothes on. 

Canadian legislators are paid $300 a session, but 
clamor for $600. 

One murder, one stabbing and four fights in New 
York on election day. 

The Mormons claim that Hepworth Dixon’s book 
has helped their prospects in England. 

A negro woman in- Huntsville, Alabama, buried 
her new-born child alive. 

The Marquis Guy de la Tour du Pisa, the last of the 
Beau Brummell school of exquisites, has just died. 

Can a man who gets drunk on oxy-gin be said to 
be air-tight. 

The Duke of Edinburgh hunted elephants at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The doctors will save Prince Arthur’s pretty face 
from the marks of small-pox. 

Quebec keeps constantly on hand seven years’ pro- 
visions for 5000 men, in anticipation of the Fenians. 

A flock of wild turkeys entered Madison, Ind., a 
few days since. 

The Bangor, Maine, Historical Society has one of 
the finest collecfions of Indian relics in the country. 

Military music has been suppressed in the Italian 
army, probably from motives of economy. 

A hot shovel held over varnished furniture will 
take out white spots. : 

Ingportant mining discoveries, chiefly of silver, 
have been made on the northern shore of Lake 
Superior. 

The oldest couple in Ohio are a Mr. and Mrs. Boyd, 
at Ironton. He is 110, and she 107. 

Victor Emanuel has had a slight touch of apoplexy. 

A man in Napavee, Canada, has discovered a water 
lime stone fully equal to the American, and which 
he says he can sell for 52 per cent less. 

Corn and vegetables are very dear in Lexington, 
Ky., and the poor are suffering from their inability 
to procure them. 

Lots of pretty girls in Boston, but we have room 
for more. 

We are sorry to state that marriages are decreas- 
ing in Boston. 

Canada has discovered limestone and cuts loose 
from Rockland. 

Pithole city once had 14,000 inhabitants. At the 
October election only 92 were polled. Pitiful Pithole. 

The Chassepot rifles blow off the thumbs of the 
French soldiers, 

The excess of births over deaths in England is now 
more than a thousand a day. 

The Supreme Court has decided to let the Philadel- 
phians ride in horse cars on Sunday. ‘ 

An English valet has just come into a fortune of 
$5,000,000. 














Marriages. 


In_this city, by Rev. Mr. Collyer, Mr. Wm. L. Bowser 
and Miss Susie S. Stoddard. 

tn Brookline, by Rev. Dr. Lamson, Mr. George C. Fol- 
som, of Boston, and Miss Josephine H., eldest daughter 
of F. A. Jarvis, Esq., of Brook! ne. 

In Copenhagen, N. Y., by Rev. Mr. Oiney Place, Mr. 
Edmund B. Johnson, of Nahant, and Miss Mary C. F. 
Taylor, of C. 

In Omaha, by Rev. Mr. William Van Antwerp, Mr. Asa 
Harvey Stebbins, of Boston, and Miss Alice Una Skinner, 

a. 


Deaths, 


In this city, Mr. Céorge H. Child, 58; Mr. Abraham D. 
Barnes, 69. 

In East Boston, Mr. William Thompson, 62. 

In Chelsea, Miss Alice A. Bartlett, 23; Mrs. Nancy 
Gragg Holmes, 87. 

In Waltham, Mr. Micah Maynard 28. 


In Newtonville. Mrs. Lucy Jane Sinclair, 44. 
In Concord, Mrs Maggie A. Chase, 29. 

In Cliftondale, Mrs. Nellie Huckins, 30. 

In North Brooktield, Mrs. Mar_B. Batcheller, 33. 

In South Newmarket, N. H . Mrs. Mary E. french, 78. 

















In Newport, Me., Mr. Samuel Emery, 63. 
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Lathyrus. 

A genus of vigorous-growing, very ornamental 
perennials and annuals, of which those best known 
are L, latifolius, the Everlasting Pea, with pink 
flowers, and a variety with pure white flowers, both 
growing to the height of six feet or eight feet when 
supported by sticks, in the manner of common Peas, 
or trained to a trellis. There are many varieties, 
both annuals and perennials, all of which are more 
or less showy, and being of vigorous growth are well 
adapted for broad borders. They will grow in any 
common soil; the annuals are propagated by seeds, 
and the perennials by division of the root. 





The Sweet Bay 

Is a very handsome evergreen shrub or low tree, 
with dark-green leaves. It is somewhat tender, and 
requires a sheltered situation. The male and female 
flowers are on different plants; and the former which 
are of a rich yellow, are by far the most showy. It 
wiil grow in any common soil, and it is propagated 
by layers. The leaves are used to flavor custards. 
The fruit of the female plant is a round, dark, purple 
berry, produced in abundance in fine seasons; but, 
unfortunately, in nurseries, the male plant is by far 
the most common. 


Lavatera. 

A very showy annual, common in flower-gardens, 
which only requires sowing in the open border in 
March or April. There are also two shrubbery 
kinds. 


The Snow-fiake. 

Beautiful bulbous-rooted plants, natives of Europe, 
as hardyas the common Snowdrop, and requiring 
the same treatment, except that they do not succeed 
quite so well under the drip of trees. 

Liatris. 

Weedy-looking hardy perennials, with purplish 
flowers, which will grow in any common garden soil, 
and are increased by dividing the rovts. 


Phacelia. 

Very curious plants, which produce their flowers in 
one-sided fascicles which unroll themselves slowly. 
The flowers are rather pretty in themselves, but are 
half hidden by their bracts and coarse-growing 
leaves. 








A SAFB, 
CERTAIN, 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 

It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty- 
four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE 
PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has 
failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 
general nervous derangements,—of many years’ standing, 
—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, or a 
few weeks at the utmost, always affords the most aston- 
ishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete 
and permanent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and 
can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our Most 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and 
unqualified approval. 

The following, among many of our best citizens, testify 
to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 





‘Having used Dr. Turner's Tic DouLOUREUx or UnI- 
VERSAL NEURALGIA PILL personally,—and in numerous 
instances recommended it to patients suffering with neu- 
ralgia,—I have found it, WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to ac- 
complish ALL the proprietors have claimed. 

“J. R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 

“12 Winter street, Boston, Feb. 18, 1867."* 

Mr. J. M. Story, for many years an apothecary in this 
city, and for three years, during the war, in the Hospital 
Departuent undér the United States government, thus 
speaks vf it: 

“I have known Dr. Turner's Tic Douloureux or Uni- 
versal Neuralgia Pill for twenty years. I have sold it 
and used it personally, and I have never known of a case 
where it did not give relief. Customers have told me 
they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dollars. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for Neu- 
ralgia and Nervous Diseases in the world.”’ 

Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 

One package - $1.00 - Postage 6 cents. 
Six packages - 5.00 - 9 PRM 
Twelve packages 9.00 - * 4s ‘* 

It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs 

and medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & (o., Sole Proprietors, 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 
THE MAN or Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THEe 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IDIOT PAvurer, by Matthew 8S. Vinton.—Tur PLacuE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. 8. Raymond.—Tae Ocean MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C, F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tur SzA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-ToUcH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tue 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—TuE Potice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—TuHE Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THk RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—ReEpratu, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE SuipP, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—TnuE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams,—RosatueE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—TRE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—-Tne LEAGUE 
OF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orpna 8 Hvs- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—OnE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan’s Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MAKIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM Prv- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—Tur BLAck MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jic Porter, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sim RASHLEIGH's SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tnur Kixoe 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tne Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—TuE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEt AnD GoLp, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—Wuitr HanD, by Sylvanus Cobb 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tne 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—Ivan THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE Sea Lark, by Lieutenant Murray.—TuE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuE HEART’s SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DIsInHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuE 
Witcn OF THE Wavk, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
Desuond, by Darius Cobb.—THEe REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—Tue Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—TuEe GoLp 
Fiend, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PavL Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb, J r.—BIANCA, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost HEIR, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L. Aiken.—NrEver- 
PAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLackrock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—Tue Ovrcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
Otyria, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tug LIGHT-KEEPER's 
Prize, by Major F. C. Hunter. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusiisHErs, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass, 
OG For SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles : 

No. 1.—THE GoLpEN EG Le, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 2.—THE WuiteE Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE Bravo's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. - 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BorpER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

No. 8.—TuE DUKE's Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 9.—TuE Woop Wirtcu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—Ben HameEp, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—Tue Youne Pioneer, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—TuHE Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—Tne West Point Capat, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THr MystTgerious MInkr, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F1tz-Hern, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—THE Kin@’s TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE Gotp Rossers, by H. E. Bennett. 7 

No. 20.—Tue Wire's SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—Tue Novice, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—Tue Youne Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—THE Fenians, by J. W. M’Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE Oczan SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE ToILs, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—JEssiz HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—Scykos Tur Corsair, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELpDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—Bricnt Cioup, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE Fata Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CuILp OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE Baron's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—REp Gop, by Miss Camila Willian. 

No. 37.—Viroquva, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HEIRess OF ToOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mr. WaaBuRTON's Guost, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BavER MurpER, by 8. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—An Ocean Walr, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL oF PANAMA, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAXMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46.—THE Circassian SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 47.—REp Rupzat, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 48.—A Dark Secret, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
No. 49.—TuE FounpDLinG, by Perley Parker. 

’ nt bh. ’ t-paid, 

upourecelptof Tem Centseach. addres Pen Pore 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisHERs, 





Boston, Mass. 
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CHILDHOOD’S DREAMS. 





BY MAY BRADFORD. 


Mid the olden paths I am wandering now, 
And I hear weird tones in the pine-tree bough; 


work much, and he was worried about what was 
going to become of them. 

“It is for poor little Hetty’s sake that I care most,” 
she heard her grandmother say. “I don’t know 
what in the world will become of her after we are 
dead, now that we shall have nothing to leave her. 
If we could only find her Uncle James! He is rich, 


Now andthen. some passer-by looked curiously at 
her as she walked wearily along, but usually people 
bustled by without so much as a glance at the little 
figure that shrank close up in the shadow of the 
buildings, with its little, bewildered, tear-stained face 
looking out so piteously from the shelter of the 
gingham sun-bonnet, and Hetty tried vainly to get up 


**Ia she your child?” asked the gentleman, 

** Yes sir,” answered the man, stoutly. 

Then, all at once, the grief and longing that poor 
Hetty had locked up in her heart for so long rose up, 
and she burst into a torrent of tears. 

OQ, I am not his child!” she cried. “I came to 
the city to find Uncle James, and I couldn’t, and— 


















=e aan ne 
: They are whispering me of the old, old days, and he might care for her, for her father’s sake. But | courage enough to ask, again, where her Uncle | and he got me! O get me away trom him—take me to wrend ss, 
When I saw the world through a golden haze. B—— is such a great city, and we don’t know in what | James lived. back to grandpa, wont you? iP . 
| part of it he lives—I don’t suppose we could find him.” | So she walked on, not thinking or caring where. off| But before Hetty had done speaking she was . Wyre as ino. 
' It was here, just here, by this spray-kissed rock, “I don’t see how I could spare my little Hetty, if | the broad streets with their gay stores and bustling | caught up in the gentleman’s arms; and he was “othe Low paie © 
} That has firm withstood ocean's rudest shock, we could,” aid grandpa. “ And such proud, cold- | throngs, down on to the little, dingy, narrow streets, | kissing her pale cheeks. sty dee 
That I sat me down in my youthful glee, hearted people as her father’s kin wouldn’t be likely | where the lamps were already lighted, though it was,| ‘My dear little girl!—my dear little Hetty has tne 
SRST OE Oop Ge etermage to treat her well.” as yet hardly twilight. foand her Uncle James! How could I have ques- wt 
} Each one bore freight of deep-hidden lore— **O, but James was different from the rest,” said At last, all at once, Hetty’s stout little heart gave | tioned it for @ moment after I saw those eyes and “ . b 
} Fairy dreams from bowers on a summer shore; grandma. And then she shut the door, and Hetty | way. She sat down on a door step, and wept as if | that hair! cepts fo 
And I wished that I were a tiny shell, couldn’t hear any more; but what she had heard | her heart would break. I cant stop to tell you of all the explanations that BREF gash: 
' That might sleep and dream on the ocean's swell. was enough to fill her active little brain with a plan Just then an Irish woman came by and stopped to | followed, and of how gladly Hetty was welcomed by , Wit 
7 and a purpose, and her heart with a hope that grew | speak her. her cousins, nor yet how she went home, and Uncle L we with | 
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Leave it here beneath yonder moon's cold gleam! 
There is nought beyond but the world's rough wave; 
When ‘tis past—a rest in a peaceful grave!" 


To-night I walk mid the old, old rocks, 

Bearing time's snow in my once brown locks. 

I am searching now for the youthful dream 

That I left just here, ‘neath the pale moonbeam. 


*Twas a dream so bright that it must be here! 
Tell me not again that ‘twill ne’er appear— 
That ‘twill always be like the phantom form 
That flits before my embraces warm! 


What is that yon wind in its moaning saith ?— 
That the dreams of youth are a summer breath; 
That they pass away like the April clouds, 

And are fuund no more, save in memory's shrouds. 


Then, my dream, farewell! All thy cherished hope 
_ Passes on, with me, to the churchyard slope! 

I ‘ve wearily fought ‘gainst the surging wave, 

Now the peaceful rest is the boon I crave. 


Gur Poung Folks’ Department. 
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HETTY’S UNCLE JAMES. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


UTTERCUPS gay and 
beautiful, and the pert 





ly to Hetty, as she trudged 
along, as swiftly as her 
wee feet would carry her, 
over the road that led 
from Wild Brier Farm to 
the railroad station. The 
briers in the hedges, too, 
piped out their cheeriest 
songs as she went by. 
“Keep up a good heart, 
Hetty! Don’t be afraid,” 
trilled out a great, red- 
h toa robin, P had 
on a waple twig. Then a saucy little oriole, in a 
scarlet jacket, burst out in a perfect storm of trills 
and quavers, drowning poor robin’s voice entirely; 
and all the burden of his song was, “ Run along 
quick, Hetty-- quick, quick, Hetty!” And then even 
&@ great black crow, who was sailing slowly along, 
high above her head, called out to her, in his great, 
hoarse, croaking voice, “ Go, g», go!” Hetty thought 
it was a very good sign that all the birds should en- 
courage her so—it surely couldn’t be only her fancy 
that they said these words—and she hurried along 
with a very hopeful heart. 

Bat all at once, from an alder bush beside her, a 
little brown sparrow chirped oat, in a piping, plain- 
tive voice, a different song. ‘‘ Don’t go, don’t go, 
Hetty! “Stay, stay, stay!” he sang, so clearly and 





rolled down over her little, plump, peachy cheek; 
then she hurried on agaiu, shutting her ears to the 
sparrow’s plaintive chirp. For Hetty had a stout lit- 
tle heart, and wasn’t easily daunted, and such a won- 
derful scheme as she had in her head on that summer 
morning! 

Hetty was an orphan, and ever since she was a wee 
baby she had lived with her grandfather and grand- 
mother at Wild Brier Farm. It was us pleasant a 
home as ever a little girl had, and Hetty had been as 


never thinking that the door was ajar and that Hetty 





might hear them. Then she learned that there was 
&@ mortgage on the farm which grandpa couldn’t get 
money to pay, and that the man who held it was go- 


road station was only a mile and a half away, anda 
train went every morning to B——. Why couldn’t 
she go some morning and find Uncle James—of 
course after she got to the city anybody would tell 
her where Mr. Stevens lived—and ask him to give 
her ever so much money for grandpa? Then how 
delighted they would be when she came back with it! 

But grandma would never consent to her going; 
she must steal away when nobody knew it; and 
then, too, it would be so much nicer to surprise them! 
So on this morning, while grandma was busy getting 
breakfast, Hetty had stolen away, in her little pink 
calico, everyday dress, with her gingham sun-bonnet 
on her head, and a brigbt half-dollar, which grandpa 
had given her on her last birthday, in her pocket. 

A little doubt and tear struggled with the hope in 
the little girl’s heart when she reached the station, 
and saw the great black engine come puffing along, 
and the sparrow’s chirp rang for a moment in her 
ears—‘ Don’t go, don’t go, Hetty!” But then she 
thought of grandpa’s anxiety, and grandma’s sad 
face, and when the cars stopped she sprang quickly 
up the steps, and sat down, timidly, with a fast-flut- 
tering heart, in a vacant seat. 

There were a great many people in the cars, and 
all seemed too much occupied with their own con- 
cerns to notice the shy little figure in the pink’calico 
dress, with such round, wide-open, blue eyes, and 
locks of golden hair straying out from under the 
gingham sunbonnet-cape. Hetty had her half-dollar 
tightly clenched in her chubby little hand, ready to 
give to the conductor, but a great fat lady, with very 


then passed along without asking her for her tare. 

So Hetty put the half-dollar back into her pocket, 
and, forgetting her cares, began to enjvy the novelty 
of her position. She had never been in a car before, 
and it dazzled her eyes to see the fences, and trees, 
and houses fly past, and it was so strange to see all 
the pedple in the cars so calm and unconcerned, as if 
it were the most commonplace thing in the world to 
be rushing along at a speed that almost took one’s 
breath away! 

But at last the city was reached. They rode intoa 
great depot, and the people all began to hurry and 
rush, as if to see who shoul.! get out ‘first. Hetty fol- 
lowed the crowd, and found herself in the great 
depot, filled with a hurrying throng, and with a noise 
of tumbling baggage and clamoring horsemen that 
fairly made her dizzy. At last she ventured to speak 
to one of the hackmen—a stout, rosy-cheeked, good- 
natured looking man. 

‘* Will you please tell me where Mr. Stevens lives?” 
she said, timidly. 

“Mr. Stevens? Bless your heart, sissy, there’s a 
thousand Mr. Stevenses,” he answered, and the next 
minute he was gone. 

“T guess he isn’t acquainted here,” said Hetty, to 
herself At home, in Ryefield, ‘“‘everybody knew 
everybody else,” and poor little Hetty didn’t realize 
that it couldn’t be so in this great city. 

Near the door a group of boys were standing, and 
to one of them Hetty made her timid inquiry again. 


does he do?—agent for a peanut-stand, or a rag- 
merchant?” 

Hetty looked a little bawildered at the rigmarole, 
but answered, bravely: 

“1 don’t know what he does. His name is James 
Stevens.” 

“O,I guess he’s the feller that got into jail, the 
other day, fur pickin’ pockets,”’ said another of the 
boys. 

** 1 guess your mother don’t know you’re out, does 
she, sis?” called out another. ‘‘ What’ll you take for 
you’re new style bonnet?” catching hold of Hetty’s 
sun-bonnet cape and pulling it roughly. 

Hetty snatched it away and ran scarcely caring 
where, eager only to get away from those cruel boys. 
She wandered along, through streets crowded with 
people, and lined with shop windows tilled with such 
beautiful things that, now and then she forgot for a 
moment, her griefs and disappointment, and stopped 
to look at them. But it was growing late in the 
afternoon, and the poor little girl was growing faint, 
and tired, and disc.»uraged. The city was so differ- 
ent from what she had expected—so large and with 





ing to take their home away from them. And grand- 
pa was getting so old and infirm that he couldn’t 


80 many people in it! How could she ever find her 
Uncle James? ; 





**Sure I don’t, dear. But if ye’ll be afther comin’ 
with me I’ll give ye a place to slape in the night. 
Will ye come?” 

*O yes, yes,” answered Hetty eagerly, the thought 
of any shelter was so delightful. So she followed the 
woman down into a little, dirty, narrow alley, then 
up flights and flights of stairs to the very top of a 
rickety old tenement house, into a little, cheerless, 
bit of a room, where three or four dirty children were 
quarrelling and screaming together, and a man who 
had just come in, was unstrapping 9 hand-organ 
from his back. The woman pulled Hetty upd¢ewards 
him, and took off her sun-bonnet. ’ 

* Sure an’ aint it her that’ll play the tambourine?” 
she said, triumphantly. “Look at the pretty face 
of her!” 

Play the tambourine? What could they mean, 
Hetty wondered. But she was not long left in doubt. 
With a few questions they drew from her all ber 
little story, and, mach to Hetty’s surprise, they 
seemed very much delighted to know that she hadn’t 
any friends in all the city, except Uncle James, 
whom she could not find. 

“ Sure an’ she’s just the one for us,” said the man, 
‘¢ an’ it’s a jewel you are, Biddy, to find her.”’ 

They gave her a little piece of bread for ber supper, 
and then the woman brought out a tambourine, and 
began to teach her—poor little homesick Hetty, who 
was so tired that she could scarcely hold up her 
head—to play on it. Hetty tried as hard as she 
could to learn, because the woman told her that she 
couldn’t go to bed until she had learned to play well 


came very soon aud stole away her sorrows. 

When she awoke in the morning it all seemed like 
a terrible nightmare, and she fancied herself in her 
own little bed at home; but very soon the shrill 
voices of the children, and the sight of Mrs. Bigdy’s 
stout figure, bustling about the room, made her 
remember. 

Yet she could n t feel so hopeless in the morning as 
she had the night befure. What if they did make 
her go round with the tambourine? in that way she 
might find her uncle! 

So she made no resistance when the woman dressed 
her in a coarse, dress, instead of the pretty 
pink calico, and put an old straw hat on her head, 
instead of her sun-bonnet. 

All day she wandered about with the man, from 
street to street and from house to house, playing the 
tambourine while he played the hand-organ, and 
begging p ies of the p by. 

The man scolded her tinually because she didn’t 
play better, though she did the very best she could, 
and shook her roughly and told ber to hush when she 
tried to ask some one where Mr. James Stevens 
lived. 

And so the days went; one like another, except 
that, sometimes they wandered a little way out into 
the green country roads, and then poor Hetty’s heart 
would brim over with homesickness and despair. 

All her hope fled at last; her little round cheeks 
lost their bloom, and her blue eyes grew sunken aud 











life before had rambled about country meadows, and 
breathed country air! But Hetty’s deliverance was 
nearer than she thought. 

Autumn had come, and the city streets were more 
crowded than Hetty had ever seen them, for all the 
people who had been away in the cuuntry all summer 
had returned. Hetty and the organ-grinder stopped 
one morning to play before a very fine house on one 
of the nicest streets. There were two or three chil- 
dren at the window, and one of them came to the 
door to put some money in Hetty’s tambourine, just 
as a gentleman came along the street and went up 
the steps. 

* Just see what a pretty little girl, papa!” said the 
child, pointing to Hetty, “‘ only she looks so thin and 
pale.” 

The gentleman looked down iato Hetty’s little wan 
face pityingly. 

‘‘ What is your name, my dear?” he asked. 

‘“* Hetty Stevens,” answered Hetty, in the plain- 
tive, hopeless tone that had grown natural to her. 

“ Hetty Stevens!” repeated the gentleman, in a 
surprised tone, looking steadfastly at Hetty. 

“ Her name is Biddy Flanigan, yer honor,” said the 
organ grinder, coming up, quickly. 





tell you of. For when they bed the farmb 
there was grandma, almost fainting with joy at the 
sight of her darling, whom she had never expected 
to see again, but—grandpa wasn’t there. Dear, kind 
grandpa was dead; and Hetty’s sorrow was doubled 
by the feeling, which she couldn't help having, that 
it was grief for his little, lost granddaughter that had 
killed him. 

And then she thought how much better it would 
have been if she had only asked grandpa’s consent to 
her going, and then they might have gone together, 
and all these troubles might not have come. 

And though Uncle James paid off the mortgage, 
and grandma and Hetty lived in peace and plenty, 
Hetty never forgot grandpa, and always regretted, 
O so bitterly, that she didn’t listen to the little brown 
sparrow who sat on the alder bush on that summer 
morning, and chirped out to her so earnestly— 
“ Don’t go, don’t go, Hetty! Stay, stay, stay!” 








POWER OF IMAGINATION. 


Billy Smith is a carriage-maker in the shop of 
Palford & Cv.,in our village. Billy is a genius, as 
the gorgeous red and yellow stripes on Pulford’s 
wagons show; and while counterfeiting nature one 
day, for his own amusement in the rear of the shop, 
his mind happened to run on the subject of rotten 
eggs, and forthwith one of those interes‘ing ohjec’s 
appeared on the board beneath his magical brush. 
It was represented as broken, and was so natural 


senses Of the nasal protuberance. One day Squire 
M— saw it and applied his fingers to his nose. 
Billy saw him, and explained to him that it was 
merely paint. At first he would hardly believe, but 
finally convinced, he offered Billy ten dollars to paint 
a similar one on his door step. The squire was some- 
thing of a wag, and wished to see the effect produced 
on the ladies and gentlemen who had been invited to 
a party at his house that evening. 

Billy received ten dollars, and promised to have 
the painting ready in time. 

Evening arrived, and so did the ladies and gentle- 
men; and as each in succession passed over Billy’s 
painting, they elevated their feet and skirts, and, 
applying their perfumed handkerchiefs to their noses, 
wondered if the squire was aware of the presence of 
that frightfal thing on the door step. 

The party progressed, and the rotten egg was the 
subject of remark. Squire M—— heard and felt jolly 
over the success of his little practical joke. When 
everybody was chatting at the table after supper, and 
not a few of them about the “ apparition.” at the 
door, the sqaire arose, and uttering a preliminary 
“hem!” said: : 

“ I suppose you all saw that on my door step, didn’t 
you?” 

Everybody assented, some of the females uttered a 
little scream, and all of that sex fanned themselves 
vigorously. The squire resumed : 


All went. 

* Now,” said the squire, taking out his snowy 
pocket-handkerchief, “ you will see that this is not 
what you supposed it was, but merely a painting.” 
And he pressed the handkerchief on the “ illustrated ” 
spot, then raised it suddenly to his nose, “ By 
Jupiter!’ he exclaimed, “ it’s a rotten egg, after all!” 

Billy had taken the ten dollars, and broken a bona 
Jide rotten egg on the door step. 





A SINGULAR OCCURRENCE. 


The Fall River Times says, Betsey A. Mathewson, 
nine years of age, lately expelled a dress button from 
her nose, where it had been lodged for nearly four 
years. The body of ihe button was composed of 
gutta percha with brass trimmings and an iron eye. 
The brass trimming wus entirely consumed by cor- 
rosion and the eye was partially eaten away by rust. 
The little girl when five years of age, thrust the but- 
ton into the nostril while the mother was engaged in 
sewing buttons upon a dress. One of the set was 
missed and the child said she had put it in her nose, 
but as it could not be seen the statement was not 
believed. 








happy @ little girl as ever stepped, until, of late, a 
sort. of shadow had fallen upon the household. 
Grandpa had grown very silent and gloomy, never 
4 taking Hetty in his lap and telling her nice, fanny 
stories, as he used to, and even grandma was grave 

and sad. . 
Hetty coulin’t understand it at all, until one night, 
as she lay in her little bed, she heard grandpa and 
grandma talking together in the next room, they 
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and Mrs. Farmer Smi!.: 
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“ Don’t be 


her at the Giylords last spring and liked ‘he: 


“Ol Well, proceed.” 
“ Like Ruth unto Naomi, we said unto each 


a goest, I will go—to spen’ 


king of Saratoga or Newport.” 
“Don’t be @ goose. That is what we sai. 


“You did! 


“* So farewell to the little good you bear me, 
Farewell, a long farewell, to all my—hopes of q: 


had the discrimination to like ™mé as we! | 
Rath unto Boaz we said unto each other, | 
thou goest—’” 
* Rath anto Naomi, if you please,” I interr:.. 
“| “Well, of course, I knew it was; but [ th. 
would give you @ chance to correct me to ke-- 
in good humor, Mr. Critic Gould”. 


‘*] bad that placed their to illustrate the power of “* You'd 
distinctly that Hetty was half frightened. For one| ‘What's his first name, sis?—‘ Matthew, Mark, | hollow. It was such a terrible life for a little girl | imagination, as I’ll show you, if you'll adjourn to the Pate ° Meyn br ret my > 
moment she hesitated, and a great, round teardrop | Luke or John; Abram, Ike or Absalom?" What | who had been cared for so tenderly, and who all her | door,” ” 


Your attitude would be prime for & schoolboy +: 
ing his piece,” quoth my sister, maliciously, 

I confiscated her box of ribbons, in reveng: 
escaping— slightly mussed as to my cuffs, but «- 
wise uninjured—trom the sharp straggle for + 
seasion that ensued therefrom, picked up my: - - 
Paper and sat down again to my reading. eu; 





I did not find it in the leading article on whic’ 

ores were fixed, but this is what I was thin! 
How pretty, and bright, aud piquant Palin. 

stown in the two years that I have been away. 


oF four fine farms had been cleared at the head 0° 
pond. Otherwise its picturesque banks were b 
for miles by their own “ furests primeval.” 1 
come upon the place in # hunting tour a few w 
Previous, and my sister had gladly acquiesce 
what our acquaintances called my Unaccoun 


whim, of making it our summer retreat. Fa 
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that an observer might fancy that it caused a dis- Scapegrace Of Miia) 4 
dandelions that lifted | large hoops and a dress with ever so many flounces, | enough to go round with the man ia the morning. agreeable odor. The picture remained there for — Gould. é 
“ their yellow faces out of | had sat down beside her and almost hidden her from | At last they let her liedown on a heap of old rags | some time, all who had occasion to go that way not Ané who the deuce is | 2.1). 
the tall grass by the road- | sight, and the conductor gave one hasty glance and | in a corner of the room, and, happily for Hetty, sleep caring to disturb a thing so forbidding to the delicate tie Garvin?” L retorted, =»... 
side, nodded encouraging- 
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where did the little minx learn how to dress b. 
80 becomingly?” 1 believe it is not the fashi 
young men to admire their sisters; but I had | a 
returned from two years in one of the remote W: 
States, where women are not #0 plenty as in * 
England which must be my excuse, if any is ne 
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